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On the opposite page the readers of the New Mirror will |! 


find an excellent original engraving, from the burin of Ben- | 


net, whose inimitable marine views have attracted so much || 


attention. ‘The scene represented by the artist is the well- ! 
known hay-market at the foot of Duane-street, which is most || 


accurate in all its details. Fanny Kemble thought the sloops || 
of the North river the most picturesque things that she had |! 


seen in this country. What thinks the reader? ! 


Tue following Journal, which we copy from the “ The Gift || 
for 1844,” is translated from the German of Tschokke, || 
who intimates that it is taken from the English, and that it || 
probably gave Goldsmith the first hint towards his Vicar 
of Wakefield. 
easy to understand why it was allowed to die, and our 
readers, we trust, will deem it not unworthy of being re- 
stored to our mother language. 


given the whole in the present number, to the exclusion 


of several original communications, which will appear |! 


next week. 


JOURNAL OF A POOR VICAR 
IN WILTSHIRE. 


Dec. 15, 1764.—Recetvep to-day from Dr. Snarl £10 ster- 
ling, being my half-year’s salary. The receipt even of this 
hardly-earned sum was attended with many uncomfortable 
circumstances. 

Not until I had waited an hour and a half in the cold ante- 
room was I admitted to the presence of his reverence. He 
was seated in an easy chair at his writing desk. My money 
was lying by him, ready counted. My low bow he returned 
with a lofty side-nod, while he slightly pushed back his beau- 
tiful black silk cap, and immediately drew it on again. Really 
he is a man of much dignity. I can never approach him with- 
out awe. I do not believe I should enter the king’s presence 
with less composure. 

He did not urge me to be seated, although he well knew 
that [ had this very morning walked eleven miles in the bad 
weather, and that the hour and a half’s standing in the ante- 
roum had not much helped to rest my wearied limbs. He 
pointed me to the money. 

My heart beat violently when I attempted to introduce the 
subject, which | had so long thought over, of alittle increase 
of my salary. I shall never be able to conquer my timidity, 
even in the most righteous cause. i 


ground. Memory, words, and voice failed me. 
started in great drops on my forehead. 

“What do you wish ?”” said the rector very politely. 

“T am—every thing is so dear—scarcely able to get along 
in these hard times, with this small salary.” 

“ Small salary, Mr. Vicar! How can youthink so? I can at 
any time procure another vicar for £ 


“For £15! Without a family, one might indeed get along 
with that sum.” 
“Your family, Mr. Vicar,” said the rector, inquiringly, 
“has not received any addition, I trust. You have only two, 

daughters ?” 

“Only two, your reverence; but they are growing up. | 
My Jenny, the eldest, is now eighteen, and Polly, the younger, | 
will soon be twelve.” 

“So much the better. Can’t your girls work ?” 

I was about.to reply, when he cut me short by rising and 
observing, while he went to the window and drummed with | 


his fingers on the pane, that he had no time to talk with me to- | 
“ Think it over,” he concluded, “ whether you will re- | 


day. 
tain your place at £15 a-year, and let me know. If you re- 
Jinquish it, I hope you will have a better situation for a New 
Year’s present.” 

He bowed very politely, and again touched his cap. I sw 
up the money and took my leave. I was thunderstruck. 
had never received nor dismissed me so coldly befure. With- 


If it were originally English, it is not | 


As it would mar the in- | 
terest of this admirable paper to divide it, we have | 


L Twice, with an agony as | 
if I were about to commit a crime, 1 endeavoured to break | 
The sweat | 


|| unpurchased, although I need them sorely. 


15 pounds sterling a | 


ile | 


out doubt somebody had been speaking ill of me. He did not 
once invite me to dinner, as had always before been his cus- 
tom. I had depended upon it, for I came from home without 
breaking my fast. I bought a loaf in the outskirts of the town 
at a baker’s shop, which | had observed in passing, and took 
my way home. 
How cast down was I as I trudged along! I cried like a 
child. The bread I was eating was wet with my tears. 
But fy, Thomas! Shame upon thy faint heart! Lives not 
the gracious God still ?. What if thou hadst lost the place entire- 
ly ? And it is only £5less! It is indeed a quarter of my whole 
little yearly stipend, and it leaves barely 10d a-day to feed 
and clothe three of us. What is there left for us? He who 
clothes the lilies of the field! He who feeds the young ravens! 
We must deny ourselves some of our luxuries. 
Dec. 16.—I do believe Jenny’s an angel. Her soul is even 
more beautiful than her body. I am almost ashamed of being 
|| her father. She is so much better and more pious than I. 
| Ihad not the courage yesterday to tell my girls the bad 
news. When I mentioned it to-day Jenny at first looked very 
|| serious, but suddenly she brightened up and said, “‘I'hou art 
|| disquieted, father !”’ 
“ Should I not be so ?”’ 
“ No, thou shouldst not.” 
“ Dear child, we shall never be free from debt and trouble. 
Ido not know how we can stand it. Our need is sore. £15 
|hardly suffice for the bare necessaries of life. Who will 
assist us ?”’ : 
Instead of answering, Jenny gently passed one arm round 
|)my neck, and pointed upwards with the other, “ He, there !” 
|| said she. 
|| Polly seated herself on my lap, patted my face, and said, 
|| **T want to tell thee something. I dreamed last night that it 
| was New Year’s day, and that the king came to C——. There 
was a splendid show. The,king dismounted from his horse 
before our front door and cami®in. We had nothing to set be- 

|| fore him, and he commanded some of his own dainties to be 

\| brought in dishes of gold and silver. The kettle-drums and 
trumpets sounded outside, and only think, with the sound of 
| the music, in came some people with a bishop’s mitre upon a 
satin cushion, a New Year’s present for thee! It looked very 
funny, like the pointed caps of the bishops in the old picture 
book. But it became thee right grandly. Yet I laughed my- 
self almost out of breath; and then Jenny waked me up, 
which made me quite angry. This dream has certainly some- 
thing to do with a New Year’s present. It is only fourteen 
days to New Year's.” 

1 ‘said to Polly, “ Dreams are but Seems ;” but she said, 
“Dreams come from God.” 

I believe no such thing. Still 1 write the dream down, to 
see whether it be not a comforting hintfrom heaven. A New 
Year’s present would be acceptable to all of us. 

All day I have been at my accounts. I donot like accounts. 
Reckoning and money matters distract my head, and make 
my heart empty and heavy. 

Dec. 17.—My debts, God be praised, are all now paid, but 
one. At five different places I paid off £7 11s. sterling. I 
have therefore left in ready money, £2 9s. This must last a 
‘half year. God help us! 

The black hose that I saw at tailor Cutbay’s I must leave 
They are indeed 
pretty well worn, yet still in good condition, and the price is 
reasonable. But Jenny needs a cloak a great deal more. I 

ity the dear child when I see her shivering in that thin cam- 
et. Polly must be satisfied with the cloak which her sister 
has made for her so nicely out of her old one. 

I must give up my share of the newspaper which neighbour 
Westburn and t took together. It goes hard with me. Here 
| in C—— without a newspaper one knows nothing of the course 
|of affairs. At the horse races at New Market the Duke of 
| Cumberland won £5000 of the Duke of Grafton. It is won- 
| derful how literally the words of Scripture are always fulfilled, 
|“'To him who hath shall be given ;’’ and those other words, 
too, “ From him who hath not, shall be taken away.” I must 
| lose £5 of even my poor salary. 
| Fy, Thomas, already murmuring again! and wherefore? 
| For a newspaper, which thou art no longer able to take? 
Shame on thee! Thou mayst easily learn from others whether 
General Paoli succeeds in maintaining the freedom of Corsica. 
The French have indeed promised assistance to the Genoese ; 
but Paoli has twenty thousand veterans. 

Dec. 18.—Ah! how happy are we poor people still! Jenny 
| has got a grand cloak at the slopshop for a mere song, and now 
' she is sitting there with Polly, ripping it to pieces, in order to 


| 
| 
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make it up anew. Jenny understands how to trade and bar- 
gain better than I. But they let her have things at her own 

rice, her voice is so gentle. We have now joy upon joy. 

enny wants to appear in the new cloak for the first time on 
New Year’s day. Polly has a hundred comments and predic- 
tions about it. I wager, the Dey of Algiers had not greater 
pleasure in the costly present which the Venitians made him, 
the two diamond rings, the two watches set with brilliants, the 
pistols inlaid with gold, the costly carpets, the rich housings, 
and the twenty thousand sequins in cash. 

Jenny says we must save the cloak in eatables. Until 
New Year's, we must buy no meat. This is as it should be. 

Neighbour Westburn is a noble man. I told him yesterday 
I must discontinue my subscription for the newspaper because 
I am not sure of my present salary, nor even of my place. 
He shook my hand and said, “ Very well, then I will take the 
paper, and you shall still read it with me.” 

ne must never despair. There are more good men in the 
world than one thinks, especially among the pvor. 

The same day. Eve.—The baker is a crabbed man. Although 
I owe him nothing, yet when Polly went to fetch a loaf, and 
found it very small and badly risen or half burnt, he struck | 
up a quarrel with her, so that people stopped in the street. 
He declared that he would not sell upon trust—that we must 
go elsewhere for our bread. I pitied Bolly. 

I wonder how the people here know every thing. Every 
one in the village is telling how the rector is going to put anoth- 
er curate in my place. It will be the death of me. 

The butcher even must have got a hint of it. It certainly 
was not without design that he sent his wife to me with com- 

laints about the bad times, and the impossibility of selling any 
onger for anything but cash. She was indeed very polite, 
and could not find words to express her love and respect for 
us. She advised us to go to Colswood and buy the little meat 
we want of him, as he is a richer man, and is able to wait for 
his money. I cared not to tell the good woman how that 
usurer treated us a year ago, when he charged us a penny a 
pound more than others, for his meat, and, when his oaths and 
curses could not help him out, and he could not deny it, how 
he declared roundly that he must receive a little interest when | 
he was kept out of his money a whole year, and then showed | 
us the door. 

I still have in ready money £2 Is. 3d. What shall I do, if! 
no one will trust me, so that | may pay my bills quarterly ? 
And if Dr. Snarl appoints another curate, then must I and my 
poor children be turned upon the street ! 

Be it so; God is in the street also! 

Dec. 19, early. A. M—I awoke very early to-day, and 
pondered what { shall do in my difficult situation. I thought 
of Master Sitting, my rich cousin at Cambridge ; only poor 
people have no cousins, only the rich. Were New Year’s day 
to bring me a bishop’s mitre, according to Polly’s dream, then 
I should have half England for my relations. 

I have weitten and sent by the post the following letter to 
the Rev. Dr. Snarl. 

“T write with an anxious heart. It is said that your rever- 
ence intends to appoint another curate in my stead. I know 
not whether the report has any foundation, or whether it has 
arisen merely from my having mentioned to some persons the 
interview I had with you. 

“'The office with which you entrusted me I have discharged 
with zeal and fidelity; I have preached the word of God in 
all purity ; I have heard no complaints. Even my inward 
monitor condemns me not. I humbly requested for a little 
increase of my small salary. Your reverence spoke of reduc- 
ing the small stipend, which scarcely suffices to procure me 
and my family the bare necessaries of life. Let your humane 
heart decide. 

“ [have laboured sixteen years under your reverence’s pious | 
predecessors, and a year and a half under yourself. Iam now | 
fifty years old. My hair begins to grow gray. Without ac- 
quaintances, without patrons, without the prospect of another | 
living, without the means of earning my bread in any other | 
way, mine and my children’s fate depends upon your compas- 
sion. If you fail us, there remains no support for us but the 
beggar’s staff. 

“My daughters, gradually grown up, occasion, with the 
closest economy, increased expense. My eldest daughter, 
Jenny, supplies the place of a mother to her sister, and con- 
ducts onr domestic concerns. We keepno maid; my daughter | 
is maid, cook, washerwoman, tailoress, and even s oemaker, 
while I am the carpenter, mason, chimney-sweeper, woodcut- 
ter, gardener, farmer, and wood-carrier of the household. 

_“God’s mercy has attended us hitherto. We have had no 
sickness. We could not have paid for medicines. C—— is 
a little place. 

“ My daughters have in vain offered to do other work, such 
as washing, mending, and sewing. They very rarely get any. 
Here in the country every one does her own housework ; 
none are rich. : 

“It will be a hard task to carry me and mine through the 
year upon £20 ; but it will be harder still if I am to attempt it 
upon £15. But I throw myself on your compassion and on 

















| God, and pray your reverence at least to relieve me of this 


| anxiety.” 


After I had finished this letter I threw myself upon my knees, 
| (while Polly carried it to the post-office) and prayed for a hap- 
| PY issue. I then became wonderfully clear and calm in my 
mind. Ah! a word to God is always a word from God—so 
cheerfully came I from my little chamber, which I had entered 
| with a heavy heart. 

Jenny sate at work at the window. She sate there with 
|the repose and grace of an angel. Light seemed to stream 
from her looks. A slender sunbeam came through the window, 
|and transfigured the whole place. I was in a heavenly state. 
|I seated myself at my desk, and wrote my sermon, “ On the 
\joys of poverty.” 

I preach in the pulpit as much to myself as to my hearers; 
j and Icome from ok edified, if no one else does. If others 
do not receive consolation from my words, I find it myself. It 
is with the clergyman as with the physician. He knows the 
power of his medicines, but not always their effect upon the 
constitution of every patient. 

The same day. A. M—This morning I received a note 
from a stranger who had tarried over night at the inn. He 
begs me, on account of urgent affairs, to come to him. 

I have been to him. I found him a handsome young man 
of about six-and-twenty, with noble features and a graceful 
carriage. He had on an old well-worn surtout, and boots, 
which still bore the marks of yesterday's travel. His round 
hat, although originally of a finer material than mine, was still 
far more defaced and shabby. The young man appeared, 
notwithstanding the derangement of his dress, to be of good 
family. He had on at least a clean shirt of the finest linen, 
which perhaps had just been given him by some charitable 
hand. 

He led me into a private room, begged pardon a thousand 
times for having troubled me, and proceeded to inform me ina 
very humble manner, that he found himself in most painful 
circumstances, that he knew nobody in this place, where he 
had arrived last evening, and had therefore had recourse to 
meas aclergyman. He was, he added, by profession an actor, 
but without employment, and intending to proceed to Man- 
chester. He had expended nearly all his money and had not 
enough to pay his fare at the inn—to say nothing of the ex- 
pense of proceeding on his journey. Accordingly he turned 
in his despair tome. ‘Twelve shillings would be a great assis- 
tance to him. He promised, if I would favour him with that 
advance, that he would honourably and thankfully repay it, 
so soon as he was again connected with any theatre. Ilis 
name is John Fleetman. 

There was no necessity of his painting his distress to me so 
at large. His features expressed more trouble than his words. 
He probably read something of the same kind in my face, for, 
as he turned his eyes upon me he seemed struck with alarm, 
and exclaimed, “ Will you leave me then without help ?” 

I stated to him that my own situation was full of embarrass- 
ment, that he had asked of me nothing less than the fourth 
part of all the money I had in the world, and that I was in 
great uncertainty as to the further continuance of my office. 

He immediately became cold in his manner, and, as it were, 
drew back into himself, while he remarked, * You comfort the 


||unfortunate with the story of your own misfortunes. I ask 
||nothing of you. Is there no one in C—— who has pity, if he 


| has no wealth ?” 

I cast an embarrassed look at Mr. Fleetman, and was 
ashamed to have represented my distressed situation to him as 
a reason for my refusal to assist him. I instantly thought over 
all my townsmen, and could not trust myself to name one. I 
did not perbaps know their hearts well enough. 

I approached him and laid my hand + are his shoulder, and 
| said, “Mr. Fleetman, you grieve me. Have a little patience. 
| You see Iam poor. I will help you if I can. 
;an answer in an hour.” 
| I went home. On the way I thought to myself, “ How 
jodd! the stranger always comes first to me, and an actor toa 
clergyman! There must be something in my nature that 
) attracts the wretched and the needy, like a magnet. Who- 
| ever is in need comes to me who have the least to give. When 
|] sit at table with strangers, one of the company is sure to 
|have a dog who looks steadily at what I am eating, and comes 
and lays his cold nose directly on my knee.” 

When at home, I told the children who the stranger was, 
and what he wanted. I wished for Jenny’s advice. She said 
jtenderly, “ I know, father, what thou thinkest, and therefore I 
have nothing to advise.” 

* And what do I think ?” 

“ Why, that thou wilt do unto this poor actor as thou hopest 
God and Dr. Snari will do unto thee.’ 

Ihad thought no such thing, but I wished I had. I got the 
twelve shillings, and gave them to Jenny to carry to the travel- 
ler. I did not care to listen to his thanks. It humbles me. 
Ingratitude stirs my spiri. up. And, besides, I had my sermon 
to prepare. 

he same day. Eve.—The actor is certainly a worthy man. 
When Jenny returned from the inn she had much to tell about 
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him, and also about the landlady. This woman had found out 
that her guest had an empty pocket, and Jenny could not deny 
that she had broughthim some money. So Jenny had to listen 
to a long sermon — the folly of giving, when one has noth- 
ing himself, and the danger of helping vagrants, when one 
has not the wherewithal to clothe his own children. “The 
shirt is nearer than the coat.’ ‘To feed one’s own maketh 


fat,” &c. &e. 
I had just turned to my sermon again, when Mr. Fleetman 
entered. He could not, he said, leave C—— without thanking 


his benefactor, by whose means he had been delivered from 
the greatest embarrassment. Jenny was just setting the table. 
We had an omelet and some turnips. I invited the traveller 
to dine with us. He accepted the invitation. It was very || 
timely, he intimated, for he had eaten a very scanty breakfast. 
Polly —— some beer. We had not for a long while fared | 
so well. 

Mr. Fleetman seemed to enjoy himself with us. He had || 
quite lost that anxious look he had, yet there was the shy, || 
reserved manner about him, which is peculiar to the unfortu- || 
nate. He inferred that we were very happy, and of that we | 
assured him. He supposed also that I was richer and better 
to do in the world than I desired to appear. There he was 
mistaken. Without doubt the order and cleanliness of our | 
parlour dazzled the good man, the clearness of the windows, | 
the neatness of the curtains, of the dinner table, the floor, and | 
the brightness of our tables and chairs. One usually finds a 
great lack of cleanliness in the dwellings of the poor, because | 
they do not know how to save. But order and neatness, as I 
always preached to my sainted wife and to my daughters, are | 
great save-alls. Jenny is a perfect mistress therein. She |) 
almost surpasses her mother, and she is bringing up her sister | 
Polly in the same way. Her sharp eyes not a fly-mark can | 
escape. 

Our guest soon became quite familiar and intimate with us. || 
He spoke more, however, of our situation than of his own. || 
The poor man must have some trouble on his heart, I hope not | 
upon his conscience. I remarked that he often broke off sud- | 
denly in conversation, and became depressed, then again he | 
would exert himself to be cheerful. God comfort him! | 

As he was quitting us after dinner, I gave him much friend- 
ly counsel. Actors, I know, are rather a light-minded folk. || 
He promised me sacredly as soon as he should have money, || 
tosend back my loan. He must be sincere in that, for he |) 
looked very honest, and several times asked, how long I} 
thought I should be able with the remainder Gf my ready | 
money to meet the necessaries of my household. 

His last words were, “It is impossible it should go ill with | 
you in the world. You have heaven in your breast, and two} 
angels of God at your side.” With these words he pointed to 
Jenny and Polly. 

Dec. 20.—The day has passed very quietly, but I cannot | 
say very agreeably, for the grocer Jones sent me his bill for 
the year. Considering what we had had of him, it was larger || 
than we had expected, although we had had nothing of which | 
we did not ourselves keep an account. Only he had raised || 
the price of all his articles. Otherwise, his account agreed 
honestly with ours. 

‘The worst is the arrears of my last year’s bill. He begged 
for the payment of the same, as he is in great need of money. || 
The whole of what I owe him amounts to eighteen shillings. || 

I went to see Mr. Jones. He is a very polite and reasona- 
ble man. I hoped to satisfy him by paying him in part, and || 

— to pay the remainder by Easter. But he was not to || 
e moved, and he .- 59 that he should be forced to pro- || 
ceed to extremities. If he could, he would gladly wait; but 
only within three days he would have to pay a note which 
had just been presented to him. With a merchant, credit is || 
bac? 

To all this there was nothing to be said in reply, after my 
repeated requests for delay had proved vain. Should I have 
let him go to law against me as he threatened? I sent him 
the money, and paid off the whole debt. But now my whole 
property has melted down to eleven shillings. Heaven grant 
that the actor may soon return what I loaned him. Otherwise 
I know not what help there is for us. 

Now go to, thou man of little faith ; if thou knowest not, God 
knoweth. Why is thy heart cast down? What evil hast thou 
done ? Poverty is no crime. 

Dec. 24.—One may be right happy after all, even at the 
a, We have a thousand pleasures in Jenny’s new cloak. 

he looks as beautiful in it as a bride. But she wishes to 
wear it the first time abroad at church on New Year's day. 

Every thing she reckons up, and shows me with how Tittle 
expense she has got through the day. We are all in bed by 
seven o'clock, to save oil and coals. Thatis no great hardship. 
The girls are so much the more industrious in the day, and 
they chat in bed together until midnight. We have a beauti- 
ful supply of turnips and vegetables. Jenny thinks we can 
get through six or eight weeks, without running in debt. That 
were a stroke of management without parallel. And until 
then we all hope that Mr. Fleetman will keep his word like 
an honest man, and pay us back the loan. If I appear to dis- 











} 
| 


| trust him, it awakens all Jenny’s zeal. She will allow no evil 
of the comedian. 

He is our constant topic. The girls especially make a great 
deal out of him. His appearance interrupted the uniformity 
of our life. He See us with conversation for a full 
| half year. Pleasant is Jenny’s anger when the mischievous 

Polly exclaims, “But he is an actor!’ ‘Then Jenny tells of 
the celebrated actors in London who are invited to dine with 
| the princes of the royal family ; and she is ready to prove 
| that Fleetman will become one of the first actors in the world, 
| for he has fine talents, and a graceful address and well-chosen 
| phrases. “Yes indeed!” said the sly Polly to-day very 
| wittily, “‘ beautiful phrases ! he called thee an angel.” ’ “ And 
thee to,” cried Jenny, somewhat vexed. “But I was only 
+ at into the bargain,” rejoined Polly, “he looked only at 
thee.’ 

This chat and childish raillery of my children awakened 
my anxiety. Polly is growing up; Jenny is eighteen. What 
pespest have I of seeing these poor children provided for ? 
Jenny is a well-bred, modest, handsome maiden; butall C 
knows our poverty. We are therefore little regarded, and it 
will be difficult to find a husband for Jenny. An angel with- 
out money is not thought half so much of now-a-days as a 
devil with a bag full of guineas. Jenny’s only wealth is her 
gentle face. That everybody looks kindly on. Even the 
grocer Jones, when she carried him his money, gave hera 

ound of almonds and raisins for a present, and told her how 
he was grieved to take my money. and that, if I bought of 
him, he would give me credit till Easter. He has never once 
said so much to me. 

When I die, who will take care of my desolate children ? 
Who! the God of Heaven. They are at least qualified to go 
to service any where. I will not distress myself about the 
future. 

Dec. 26.—Two hard days these have been. I have never 
had so laborious a Christmas. I preached my two sermons in 
two days five times in four different churches. The road was 
very bad, and the wind and weather fearful. Age is begin- 
ning to make itself felt. I have not the freshness and activit 








|| Tonce had. Indeed, cabbage and turnips, scantily buttered, 


with only a glass of fresh water, do not afford much nourish- 
ment. 

I have dined both days with Farmer Hurst. The people in 
the country are more hospitable by far than here in the town, 
where nobody has thought of inviting me to dinner these six 
months. Ah! could I have only had my daughters with me 


| at table! What profusion was there! Could they have only 


had for a Christmas feast what the farmer's dogs received of 
the fragments of our meal! They did have some cake, and 
they are feasting on it now whileI write. It was lucky that 
I had courage, when the farmer and his wife pressed me to 
eat more, to say that, with their leave, I would carry a little 


| slice of the cake home to my daughters. The good-hearted 


people packed me a little bag full, and, besides,as it rained 
pitifully, sent me home in their wagon. 

Eating and drinking are indeed of little importance, if one 
has enough to satisfy his hunger and thirst. Yet it may not 
be denied that a comfortable provision for the body is an 
agreeable thing. One’sthoughtsare clearer. One feels with 
more vivacity. 

I am very tired. My conversation with Farmer Hurst was 
noteworthy. I will write it off to-morrow. 

Dec. 27.—We have lived to know what perfect joy is. But 
one must be moderate in his joys. The girls must learn self- 
restraint, and practise themselves therein. Therefore I lay 


| aside the packet of money which Mr. Fleetman has sent. [ 
| will not break the seal until after dinner. My daughters are 


Eve’s daughters. They are dying of curiosity to know what 


| Mr. Fleetman writes. They are examining the address, and 
the packet is passing from one to the other three times in a 
| minute. 


Indeed I am more disturbed than rejoiced. I lent Mr. Fleet- 
|| man only twelve shillings, and he sends me back £5. God be 
|| praised! He must have been very successful. 
|| How joy and sorrow interchange ! I went early this morning 
| to the alderman, Mr. Fieldson, for I was told yesterday that 
the wagoner Brook at Watton Basset had, on account of his 
| embarrassments, destroyed himself. Some eleven or twelve 
| years ago I went security for him to the amount of £100. He 
| was distantly related to my sainted wife. The bond has 
|| never been cancelled. The man has latterly had much trouble, 
|| and given himself up to drinking. 
| The alderman comforted me not a little. He said he had 
|| heard the report, but that it was very doubtful whether Brook 
|| had destroyed himself. ‘There had been no authentic intelli- 
\\gence. So I returned home comforted, and prayed by the 
|| way that God would be gracious to me. 
| J had hardly reached the house when Polly ran to meet me, 
|exclaiming almost breathless, “A letter! a letter from Mr. 
|| Fleetman, father, with £5! But the packet has cost seven 
|| pence.” Jenny, with blushing looks, handed it to me before 
| Phad laid down my hat and staff. The children were half out 
of thei? wits with joy. So] pushed aside their scissors, and 
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said, “ Do you not see, ehildren, that it is harder to bear a great | Dec. 30.—The bishop’s mitre that Polly dreamt of must soon 
joy with composure, than a great evil? I have often admired || make its appearance, otherwise J shall have to go tojail. I see 





our cheerfulness when we were in the greatest want, and | 

new not where we were to find food for the next day. But | 
now the first smile of fortune puts you beside yourselves. To | 
punish you, I shall not open the letter nor the packet of money | 
until after dinner.” | 

Jenny would have it that it was not the money, but Mr. | 
Fleetman’s honesty aud gratitude that am, her, and that | 
she only wanted to know what he wrote and how he was; but | 
I adhered to my determination. This little curiosity must || 
learn to practise patience. 


now very plainly that the jail is inevitable. 

I am very weak, and in vain do I exert myself to practise 
my old heroism. Even strength fails me for fervent prayer. 
ve ' distress is too much for me. 

Yes, the jailis unavoidable. I will say it to myself plainly, 
that I may become accustomed to the prospect. 

The All-merciful have mercy on my dear children! 1 may 
not—I cannot tell them. 

Perhaps a speedy death will save me from the disgrace. I 
|| feel as if my very bones would crumble away ; fever-shiver- 


ing in every limb,—I cannot write for trembling. 


The same day. Eve.—Our joy is turned into sorrow. The 
Some hours after.—Already I feel more composed. I would 


letter with the money came, not from Mr. Fleetman, but from | 
the Rev. Dr. Snarl. He gives me notice that our engagement || have thrown myself into the arms of God and prayed. But I 
will terminate at Easter, and he informs me that until that |! was not well. i lay down on my bed. I believe | have slept, 
time I may look about for another situation, and that he has || perhaps also I fainted. Some three hours have passed. My 
accordingly not only paid me up my salary in advance, that I || daughters have covered my feet with pillows. 1am weak in 
may bear any travelling expenses I may be at, but also direct- || body, but my heart is again fresh. Every thing which has 





ed the new vicar, my successor, to attend to the care of the 
parish. ; 

Thus the talk of the people here in town was not wholly 
without foundation, and it may also be true, what is said, that 
the new vicar had received his appointment thus readily, be- 


cause he has married a near relative of his reverence, a lady || 


of doubtful reputation. So I must lose my office and my bread 
for the sake of such a person, and be turned into the street 


with my poor children, because a man can be found to buy | 


my place at the price of his own honour. 

Jenny and Polly turned deadly pale, when they found that 
the letter came not from Mr. Fleetman, but from the rector ; 
and that the money, instead of bein 
grateful heart, was the last euenehen gratuity for my long and 
laborious services. Polly threw herself sobbing into a chair, 
and Jenny left the room. My hand trembled as I held the let- 
ter containing my formal dismissal. 
chamber, lock 
while Polly wept aloud. 

I rose from my knees refreshed and comforted, and took my 
Bible; and the first words upon which my eyes fell were, 
“ Fear not, for I have redeemed thee, I have called thee by 
thy name ; thou art mine.” 


the generous return of a | 


But I went into my little | 
ed myself in, and fell upon my knees and prayed, | 


i! happened, which I have heard, flits before me like a dream. 

| ‘So the wagoner Brook has indeed made away with himself. 
|| Alderman Fieldson has called and given me the intelligence. 
i He had the coroner’s account, together with the notice of my 
||}bond. Brook's debts are very heavy. I must account to 
|| Withell, a woollen-draper of Trowbridge, for the hundred 
|| pounds sterling. 

Mr. Fieldson had good cause to commiserate me heartily. 
Good God! a hundred pounds sterling! How shall I ever - a 
|| tain it? All that I and my children have in the world would 
| not bring a hundred shillings. Brook used to be esteemed an 
'upright and wealthy man. I never thought that he would 
come tosuchanend. ‘The property of my wife was consumed 
in her long sickness, and I had to sacrifice the few acres at 
|| Bradford which she inherited. Now I ama beggar. Ah! if 
|| I were only a free beggar! 1 must go to prison if Mr. Withell 
is not merciful. It is impossible for me even to think of pay- 
ing him. 

Same day. Eve—Iam ashamed of my weakness. What! 
| to faint! to despair! Fy! And yet believe in a Providence! 
| And a priest of the Lord! Fy, Thomas ! 
|| I have recovered my composure, and done whatI should. I 
|| have just carried to the post-office a letter to Mr. Withell at 


1 


en all fear vanished out of my heart. I looked up, and || Trowbridge, in which I have stated my utter inability to pay 
said, “ Yea, Lord, I am thine.” \|the bond, and confessed myself ready to go to jail. If he has 
As Polly appeared to have ceased weeping, I went back |! any human feeling, he will have pity on me; if not, he may 
into the parlour; but when I saw her upon her knees praying, |! drag me away, withersoever he will. 
with her clasped hands resting on a chair, I drew back and shut || yhen I came from the office, I put the courage of my child- 
the door very softly, that the dear soul might not be disturbed. || ren to the proof. I wished to prepare them for the worst. Ah! 
After some time { heard Jenny come in. I then returned to |/ the maidens were more of men than the man, more of Chris- 
my daughters. They were sitting at the window. I saw by || tians than the priest. 
Jenny’s eyes that she had been giving relief to her anguish in | I told them of Brook’s death, of my debt, and of the possible 
solitude. They both looked timidly at me. I believe they || consequences. ‘They listened earnestly and in great sorrow. 
feared lest they should see despair depicted on my counte-|| “To prison!’’ said Jenny, silently weeping, while she threw 


nance. But when they saw that I was quite composed, and 
that I addressed them with cheerfulness, they were evidently 
relieved. I took the letter and the money, and humming a 
tune, threw them into my desk. They did not allude to what 
had happened the whole day. This silence in them was owin 
to atender consideration for me; with me it was fear lest 1 
should expose my weakness before my children. 

Dec. 28.—It is good to let the first storm go by, without look- 
ing one’s troubles too closely in the face. We have all had a 
good night’s sleep. We talk freely now of Dr. Snarl’s letter, 
and of my loss of office, as of old affairs. We propose all 
kinds of plans for the future. The bitterest thing is that we 
must be separated. We can think of nothing better than that 
Jenny and Polly should go to service in respectable families, 
while I betake myself to my travels to seek somewhere a place 
and bread for myself and children. 

Polly has again recovered her usual cheerfulness. She 
brings out again her dream about the bishop's mitre, and gives 
us much amusement. She counts almost too superstitiously 
upon a new year’s present. I have sometimes thought much 
of dreams, but I do not believe in them. 

As soon as the new vicar, my successor, shall have arrived 
and is able to assume the office, I shall hand over to him the 

arish-books, and take my way in search of bread elsewhere. 
In the meantime, I will write to a couple of old friends at Salis- 
bury and Warminster, to request them to find good er for 
my daughters, as cooks, seamstresses, or chambermaids. Jenny 
would be an excellent governess for little children. 

I will not leave my daughters here. The place is poor, the 
people are unsocial, proud, and have the narrow ways of a 


small town. They talk now of nothing but the new vicar. 
rey are sorry that I must leave, but I know not who takes 
it to heart. 


Dec. 29.—I have written to-day to my Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and laid before him in lively terms, the sad, helpless 
situation of my children, and my long and faithful services in 
the vineyard of the Lord. He must be a humane, pious man. 


May God touch his heart! Among the three hundred and four 
parishes of the county of Wiltshire, there must certainl 
found for me at least some little corner! Ido not ask much. 


be 





|| herarms around me. “ Ah, thou good, poor father, thou hast 
|| done no wrong, and yet hast to bear so much! I will go to 
| "Trowbridge ; I will throw myselfat Withell’s feet; I will not 
|| rise until he releases thee !"’ 

|| “No,” cried Polly, sobbing, “do not think of such a thing. 
|| Tradesmen are tradesmen. They will not for all thy tears 
|| give up a farthing of father’s debt. 1 will go to the woollen- 
| draper, and bind myself to live upon bread and water, and be his 
|| slave, until I have paid him with my labour what father owes.” 

In forming such plans, they gradually grew more composed. 
But they saw also the vanity of their hopes. At last said 
Jenny, ‘Why all these useless plans? Let us wait for Mr. 
Withell’s answer. If he will be cruel, let him be so. God is 
also in the jail. Father, go to jail. Perhaps thou wilt be bet- 
ter there than with us in our poverty. Go, for thou goest 
without guilt. There is no disgrace in it for thee. We will 
both go to service, and our wages will procure thee every 
thing needful. I will not be ashamed even to beg. To go 
a-begging for a father has something honourable and holy in 
it. e will come and visit thee from time to time. Thou 
shalt be well taken care of. We will fear no more.” 

“ Jenny, thou art right,” said Polly ; “ whoever fears, does 
not believe in God. Iam not afraid. I will be cheerful—as 
cheerful as I can be, separated from father and thee.” 

Such conversations cheered my heart. Fleetman was right 
when he said that I had two angels of the Lord at my side. 

Dec. 31.—The year is ended. Thanks be to Heaven, it has 
been, with the exception of some storms, a right beautiful and 
happy year! It is true, we often had scarcely enough to eat— 
still we have had enough. My poor salary has often occasion- 
ed me bitter cares, still our cares have had their pleasures. 
And now I scarcely possess the means of supporting myself 
and my children half a-year longer. But how many have not 
even as much, and know not where to ‘get another day's sub- 
sistence ! My place, have I lost. In my old age I am without 
office or bread. It is possible that I shall spend the next year 
in a jail, separated from my good daughters. Still Jenny is 
right ; God is there also in the jail ! 

‘To a pure conscience there is no hell even in hell, and to a 
bad heart no heaven in heaven. I am very happy. 
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Whoever knows how to endure privation is rich. A good 
conscience is better than that which the world names hon- 
our. As soon as as we are able to look with indifference 
upon what people call honour and shame, then do we become 
truly worthy of honour. He who can despise the world, enjoys 
heaven. I understand the gospel better every day, since I 
have learned to read it by the light of experience. The 
scholars at Oxford and Cambridge study the letter, not the 
spirit. Nature is the best interpreter of the Scriptures. 

With these reflections I conclude the year. 

1 am very glad that I have now for some time persevered in 
keeping this journal. Every body should keep one. One 
may learn more from himself than from the wisest books. 
When, by daily setting down our thoughts and feelings, we in 
a manner pourtray ourselves, we can see at the end of the 

ear how many different faces we have. Man is not always 

ike himself. He who says he knows himself, can answer for 

the truth of what he says only at the moment. Few know 
what they were yesterday; still fewer what they will be to- 
morrow. 

A day-book is useful also, because it helps us to grow in 
faith in God and Providence. The whole history of the world 
does not teach us so much about these things as the thoughts, 
— and feelings of a single individual for a twelve- 
month. 

I have also had this year new confirmation of the truth of 
che old saying, “ Misfortunes seldom come singly, but the 
darkest hour is just before morning.” When things go hard 
with me, then I am most at my ease, always excepting the first 
shock, for then I please myself with the prospect of the relief 
which is sure to succeed, and I smile because nothing can dis- 
turb me. On the other hand, when every thing goes accord- 
ing to my wishes, Iam timid and anxious, and cannot give 
myself up freely to joy. I distrust the continuance of my 
peace. ‘Those are the hardest misfortunes, which we allow 
to take us by surprise. It is likewise true that trouble looks 
more terrible in the distance than whenitis upon us. Clouds 
are never so black when near as they seem in the distance. 

I have learnt from all my calamities to consider, with the 
quickness of lightning, what will be their worst effect upon 
me. So I prepare myself for the worst, and it seldom comes. 

This also I find good—I sometimes play with my hopes, but 
I never let my hopes play with me. & {heep them in check. 
Ihave only to remember how rarely fortune has been favoura- 
ble to me; then all air castles vanish as if they were asham- 
ed to 7 before me. Alas for him who is the sport of his 
hopes ! He pursues will-o’-the-wisps into bogs and mire. 

ew Years Day, 1765. A. M.—A wonderful and sad affair 
opens the year. Here follows its history. 

Early, about six o’clock, as I lay in bed thinking over my 
sermon, I heard a knocking at the front door. Polly was up 
and in the kitchen. She ran to open the door and see who 
was there. Such early visits are not usual withus. A stran- 
pcr presented himself with a large box, which he handed to 

‘olly with these words : “ Mr. (Polly lost the name) 

“sends this box to the Rev. Vicar, and requests him to be very 
careful of the contents.” 
— took the box with joyful surprise. The man disap- 
peared. Polly tapped lightly at my chamber door to see 
whether 1 was awake. t answered, anc she came in, and 
berry J me “a happy new year,” as well as “ good morning,” 
added laughing, “ you will see now, dear father, whether Pol- 
ly’s dreams are not prophetic. The promised bishop’s mitre 
is come !” And then she told me how a New Year's present 
had been given her for me. It vexed me, that she had not 
asked more particularly for the name of my unknown patron 
or benefactor. 

While she went out to light a lamp and call Jenny, I dressed 
myself. I cannot deny that I was burning with curiosity. 
For hitherto the New Year’s presents for the vicar of C 
had been as insignificant as they were rare. 1] suspected that 
my patron, the farmer, whose good-will I appeared to have 
won, had meant to surprise me with a box of cake, and I ad- 
mired his modesty in sending me the present before it was light. 

When I entered the parlour, Polly and Jenny were standing 
at the table on which lay the box directed to me, carefull 
sealed, and of an unusual size. I had never seen exactly suc 
a box before. I lifted it, and found it pretty heavy. In the 
top were two smoothly cut round holes. 

With Jenny’s help, I opened the box very cautiously, as I 
had been directed to handle the contents carefully. A fine 
white cloth was removed, and lo !——but no, our astonishment 
rhe 1 —reacreg We all exclaimed with one voice, “Good 

xod 1? 








There lay a little child asleep, some six or eight weeks old, 
dressed in the finest linen, with rose-coloured ribands. Its 
little head rested upon a soft blue silk cushion, and it was well 
wrapt up in a blanket. The covering, as well as the little cap, 
was trimmed with the costliest Brabant lace. 

We stood some moments gazing at it with silent wonder. 
At last Polly broke out into a comical laugh, and cried, “ What 


her fiuger, and in a tone full of pity, said, “ Poor, dear little 
creature! thou hast no mother, or might as well have no moth- 
er! Great God! to cast off such a lovely, helpless being! 
Only see, father, only see, Polly, how peacefully and trustful- 
ly it sleeps, unconscious of its fate, as if it knew that it was 
lying in *shand. Sleep on, thou poor, forsaken one ! Thy 
cannes are — too high in rank to care for thee, and too 

appy to permit thee to disturb their happiness. Sleep on, 
we will not cast thee out. They have Prought thee to the 
right place. I will be thy mother.” 

As vg | was speaking, two large tears fell from her eyes. 
I caught the pious, gentle-hearted creature to my breast and 
said, “ Be a mother to this little one! The stepchildren of for- 
tune come to her stepchildren. God tries our faith—no, he 
does not try it, He knows it. Therefore is this forsaken little 
creature brought to us. We do not indeed know how we shall 
subsist from one day to another, but He knows, who has ap- 
pointed us to be parents to this orphan.” 

Thus the matter was soon settled. ‘The child continued to 
sleep sweetly on. In the meanwhile, we exhausted ourselves 
in conjectures about its parents, who were undoubtedly known 
to us, as the box was directed to me. Polly, alas! could tell 
us nothing more of the person who brought it than she had 
already told. Now, while the little thing sleeps, and J run 
over my New Year’s sermon upon “ the Power of the Eternal 
Providence,” my daughters are holding a council about the 
nursing of the poor stranger. Polly exhibits all the delight of 
achild. Jenny appears to be much moved. With me, itis as 
if { entered upon the New Year in the midst of miracles, and— 
it may be superstition, or it may be not—as if this little child 
were sent to be our guardian angel in our need. J cannot ex- 
press the feelings of peace, the still happiness which I have. 

Sameday. Eve.—I came home greatly exhausted and weary 
| with the sacred labours of the day. I had a long and rugged 
| walk. But I was inspirited by a happy return home, by the 
cheerfulness of my daughters, by our pleasant little parlour. 





The table was ready laid for me, and on it stood a flask of 
— a New Year's present from an unknown benevolent 
rand. 

‘The looks of the lovely little child in Jenny’s arms refreshed 
me aboveall things. Polly showed me the beautiful little bed 
of our nursling, the dozen fine napkins, the dear little caps 
and night-clothes, which were in the box, and then a sealed 
packet of money directed to me, which they had found at the 
feet of the child when it awoke, and they took it out. 

Anxious to learn something of the parentage of our little 
unknown inmate, I opened the packet. It contained a roll of 
twenty guineas and a letter, as follows: 

“ Relying with entire confidence upon the piety and hu- 
manity of your reverence, the unhappy parents of this dear 
child commend it to your care. Do not forsake it. We will 
testify our gratitude when we are at liberty to make ourselves 
known to you. Although at a distance, we shall keep a care- 
ful watch, and know every thing that you do. The dear boy 
isnamed Alfred. He has been baptized. His board for the 
first quarter accompanies this. The same sum will be punc- 
tually remitted to you every three months. Take the child. 
| We commend him to the tenderness of your daughter Jenny.” 
When I had read the letter, Polly leaped with joy, and cried, 
|“ There’s the bishop’s mitre !”’ untiful heaven ! how rich 
had we suddenly become. We read the letter a dozen times. 
We did not trust our eyes to look at the gold upon the table. 
| What a New Year's present! From my heaviest cares for the 
| future was I thus suddenly relieved. But in what a strange 
and mysterious way ! In vain did I think over all the people I 
knew, in order to discover who it might be who had been 
forced by birth or rank to conceal the existence of their child, 
or who were able to make such a liberal compensation for a 
simple service of Christian charity. I tasked my recollection, 
but I could think of noone. And yet it was evident that these 
parents were well acquainted with me and mine. 

Wonderful are the ways of Providence ! 

Jan. 2.—Fortune is heaping her favours upon me. This 
morning I again received a packet of money, £12, by the post, 
with a letter from Mr. Fleetman. It is too much. For a shil- 
ling he returns me a pound. Things must have gone well 
with him. He says as much. I cannot, alas, thank him, for 
he hae forgotten to mention his address. God forbid I should 
be puffed up with my present riches. I hope now in time to 
pay off honestly my bond to Mr. Withell. 

/hen I told my daughters that I had received a letter from 
Mr. Fleetman, there was a new occasion for joy. I do not ex- 
actly understand what the girls have to do with Mr. Fleetman. 
Jenny grew very red, and Polly jumped up laughingly, and 
held up both her hands before Jenny’s face, and Jenny behay- 
ed as if she was right vexed with the playful girl. 

I read out Fleetman’s letter. But ? could scarcely do it, for 
the young man is an enthusiast. He writes many flattering 
things which I do not deserve. He —— every thing, 
even indeed when he = of the gi enny. I pitied the 
poor girl while I read. I did not dare to look at her. The 








shall we do with it? This is no bishop’s mitre !"’ Jenny timid- 
ly touched the cheek of the sleeping babe with the point of 





passage, however, which relates to her, is worthy of note. It 
runs thus: 
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“ When, excellent sir, I went from your door, I felt as if | | days. We are really swimming in vate. But a good! 
were quitting a father’s roof for the bleak world. I shall never || portion has already been disposed of. I know some poor fami- 
forget you, never forget how happy I was with you. I see you/! lies in C e, and Jenny knows even more than I. The 
now before me, in your rich poverty, in your Christian humili- || dear people share in our pleasures. . 
y in your patriarchal simplicity. And the lovely, fascinating 1 was moved to the inmost by my sermon. With tears had 
olly ; and the—ah! for your Jenny I have no words! In|! I written it. It was a sketch of my whole past course from 
what words shall one describe the heavenly loveliness by || my call and settlement. I am driven from the vineyard as an 
which everything earthly is transfigured? For ever shall I}! unprofitable servant, and yet I have not laboured as a hireling. 
remember the moment when she gave me the twelve shillings, || Many noble vines have I planted, many deadly weeds cut 
and the gentle tone of consolation with which she spoke to|| away. I am driven from the vineyard where 1 have watched, 
me. Wonder not that I have the twelve shillings still. I}! and taught, and warned, and comforted and prayed. J have 
would not part with them for a thousand guineas. I shall || shrunk from no sick bed. I have strengthened the dying for 
soon perhaps explain everything to you personally. Never in|/ the last conflict with holy hope. I have gone after sinners. 
my life have I been so happy or so miserable as I am now.|| I have not left the poor, desolate. I have called back the lost 
Commend me to your sweet daughters, if they still bear me || to the way of life. Ah! all these souls that were knit to my 
in remembrance.” soul, are torn from me—why should not my heart bleed? But 

I conclude from these lines that he intends to come this way || God’s will be done! 
again. The prospect gives me pleasure. In his unbounded Gladly would I now offer to take charge of the parish with- 
amen 1 the young man has perhaps sent me his all, because |/ out salary, but my successor has the office. I have been used 

once lent him half of my ready money. That grieves me. jto poverty from my birth, and care has never forsaken me 
He seems to be a thoughtless youth, yet he has an honest heart. || since I stepped out of my boy’s-shoes. I have enough for 

We have great delight in the little Alfred. The little thing |} myself and daughters in little Alfred’s board. We shall be 
laughed to-day upon Polly, as Jenny was holding him, like a|| able indeed to lay up something. I would never again com- 
young mother, in her arms. The girls are more handy with)! plain of wind and weather beating against my gray hairs, 
the little citizen of the world than I had anticipated. But it is || could I only continue to break the bread of life to my flock. 

a beautiful child. We have bought him a handsome cradle, Be it so! I will not murmur. The tear which drops upon 
and provided abundantly for all his little wants. The cradle || this page, is no tear of discontent. I ask not for riches and 
stands at Jenny’s bedside. She watches day and night like a || good days, nor have I ever asked. But, Lord! Lord! drive 
guardian spirit, over her tender charge. not thy servant for ever from thy service although his powers 

Jan. 3.—To-day Mr. Curate Thomson arrived with his young || are small. Let me again enter thy vineyard, and with thy 

wife, and sent for me. I went to him immediately at the inn. |! blessing win souls. 
He is an agreeable man and very polite. He informed me|! Jan. 13.—My journey to Trowbridge has turned out beyond 
that he was appointed my successor in office, that he wished, if|) all expectation. I arrived late with weary feet at the pleasant 
I had no objections, to enter immediately upon his duties, and |! Jittle old city, and could not rouse myself from sleep until late 
that I might occupy the parsonage until Easter: he would in || the next morning. After I had put on my clean clothes (I had 
the meanwhile take up his abode in lodgings prepared for him || not been so finely dressed since my wedding-day—the good 
at Alderman Fieldson’s. | Jenny shows a daughter's care for her father,) I left the inn 

I replied that, if he pleased, I would resign my office to him |' and went to Mr. Withell’s. He lives in a splendid, great house. 
immediately, as I should thus be more at liberty to look out for|; He received me somewhat coldly at first; but when I men- 
another situation. I desired only permission to preach a fare-| tioned my name, he led me into his little office. Here I 
well sermon in the churches in which I had for so many years || thanked him for his great goodness and consideration, told him 
declared the word of the Lord. | how I had happened to give the bond, and what hard fortunes 

He then said that he would come in the afternoon to ex-|| had hitherto been mine. I then laid my twelve pounds upon 
amine the state of the parsonage. || the table. 

He has been here with his wife and Alderman Fieldson. Mr. Withell looked at me for a while in silence, with a 
His lady was somewhat haughty and appears to be of high || smile, and with some emotion. He then extended his hand, 
birth, for there was nothing in the house that pleased her, and || and shook mine, and said, “ I know all about you. I have in- 
she hardly deigned to look at my daughters. When she saw; formed myself particularly about your circumstances, You 
the little Alfred in the cradle, she turned to Jenny and asked, || gre an honest man. Take your twelve pounds back. I can- 
whether she were already married. The good Jenny blushed |! not find it in my heart to rob you of your New-Year's present. 
up to her hair, and shook her little head by way of negative, || Rather let me add a pound to it, to remember me by.” 
and stammered out something. I had to come to the poor girl's || He arose, brought a paper from another room, opened it and 
assistance. My lady listened to my story with great curiosity, | said, “ You know this bond and your signature? I give it to 
and dréw up her mouth, and shrugged her shoulders. It was| you and your children.” He tore the paper in two, and placed 
very disagreeable, but | said nothing. I invited them to take || jt in my on 
a cup of tea. But they declined. r. Curate appeared to be|| I could find no words, I was so deeply moved. My eyes 
ve obedient to the slightest hint of the lady. filled. He saw that I would thank him, but could not, and he 

7e were very glad when the visit was over. said, “ Hush! hush! not a syllable, 1 pray you. This is the 

Jan. 6.—Mr. Withell is an excellent man, to judge from his | only thanks I desire of you. I would =o have forgiven 
letter. He sympathizes with me in regard to my unfortunate | poor Brook the debt, had he only dealt frankly with me.” 
bond, and comforts me with the assurance that I must not}! J don’t know a more noble-hearted man than Mr. Withell. 
disquiet myself if I am not able to pay it for ten years or ever.|| He was too kind. He would have me relate to him much 
He appears to be well acquainted with my circumstances, for |! of my past history. He introduced me to his wife, and to the 
he alludes to them very cautiously. He considers me an ho- || young gentleman his son. He had my little bundle, containing 
nest man. That gratifies me most. He shall not find his confi-| my old clothes, brought from the inn, and kept me at his house. 
dence misplaced. I will go to Trowbridge as soon as I can, and || The entertainment was princely. The chamber in which I 
pay Mr. Withell Fleetman’s twelve pounds sterling, as an in-|| slept, the carpet, the bed, were so splendid and costly that I 
stalment of my monstrous debt. | hardly dared to make use of them. 

Although Jenny insists that she sleeps soundly, that little The next day Mr. Withell sent me home in his own elegant 
Alfred is very quiet o’ nights, and only wakes once, when she || carriage. I parted with my benefactor with a heart deeply 
gives him a drink out of his little bottle, yet I feel anxious vores My children wept with me for joy when I showed 
about the maiden. She is not so lively by far, as formerly, || them the bond. “ See,” said I, “this light piece of paper was 
although she seems to be much happier than when we were || the heaviest burthen of my life, and now it is generously can- 
every day troubled about our daily bread. Sometimes she sits || celled. Pray for the life and prosperity of our deliverer !”’ 
with her needle, lost in a reverie, dreaming with open eyes ; Jan. 16.—Yesterday was the most remarkable day of my 
or her hands, once so active, lie sunk upon her lap. When|| life. We were sitting together in the forenoon ; I was rock- 
she is spoken to, she starts, and has to bethink herself what ing the cradle, Polly was reading aloud, and Jenny was seated 
was said. All this evidently comes from the interruption of || at the window with her needle, when she suddenly jumped 
her proper rest. But she will not hear a word of it. We] up, and then fell back again deadly pale into her chair. We 
cannot even persuade her to take a little nap in the daytime. || were all alarmed, and cried, “What is the matter?” She 
She declares that she feels perfectly well. forced a smile, and said, * He is coming !” 

I had no idea that she had so much vanity. Fleetman’s The door opened, and in came Mr. Fleetman in a beautiful 
raises have not displeased her. She has asked me for his || travelling-cloak. We greeted him right heartily, and were 
etter, to read once more. And she has not yet returned it to truly glad to see him so unexpectedly, and, as it appeared, in 
me, but keeps it in her work-basket! so much better circumstances than before. He embraced me, 

I don’t care, for my part! the vain thing ! kissed Polly, and bowed to Jenny, who had not yet recovered 

Jan. 8.—My farewell sermon was accompanied with the tears || from her agitation. Her pale looks did not escape him. He 
of most of my hearers. I see now at last that my parishioners || inquired anxiously about her health. Polly replied to his ques- 
love me. ‘They have expressed their obligations on all hands || tions, and he then kissed Jenny’s hand, as though he would 
and loaded me with gifts. I never before had such an abun- beg her pardon for having oceasioned her such an alarm. But 
dance of provisions in the house, so many dainties of all kinds, || there was nothing to be said about it, for the poor girl grew red 
and so much wine. A hundredth part of my present plenty || again like a newly-blown rose. 
would have made me account myself over-fortunate in past I called for cake and wine, to treat my guest and benefactor 
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better than on a former occasion ; but he declined, as he could 
not tarry long, and he had company at the inn. Yet at Jenny’s | 
request, he sate down and took some wine with us. : 
As he had spoken of the company which had come with | 
him, I supposed that it must be a company of comedians, and ; 
inquired whether they intended to stop and play in C , ob- 
serving that the place was too poor. He laughed out, and re- | 
lied, ‘ Yes, we shall play a comedy, but altogether gratis.” | 
Polly was beside herself with joy, for she had long wanted to} 
seeaplay. She told Jenny, who had gone for the cake and | 
wine. Polly inquired whether many actors had come with him. | 
“ A gentleman and lady,”’ said he, “ but excellent players.” | 
Jenny appeared unusually serious. She cast a sad look at! 
Fleetman, and asked “ And you—will you also appear?” This | 
was said in that tone peculiarly soft, yet very penetrating, | 
which I have seldom observed in her, and only upon rare oc- 
casions, and at the most serious moments. | 
Poor Fleetman himself trembled at her tone, so like the | 
voice of the angel of doom. He looked up to her with an ear- | 
nest gaze, and appeared to struggle with himself for an answer, | 
and then advancing towards her a step, he said, “ Miss, by my 
God and yours, you alone can decide that!” 
Jenny dropped her eyes. He continued to speak. She! 
answered. could not comprehend what they were about. | 
They spoke—Polly and I listened with the greatest attention, | 
but we neither of us understood a word, or rather we heard | 
words without any sense. And yet Fleetman and Jenny ap- | 
peared not only to understand one another perfectly, but, what | 
struck me as very strange, Fleetman was deeply moved by 
Jenny’s answers, although they expressed the veriest trifles. | 
At last Fleetman clasped his hands passionately to his breast, 
raised his eyes, streaming with tears, to heaven, and with an 





impressive appearance of emotion, exclaimed, “ ‘Then am I in- | 


deed unhappy !” 

Polly could hold out no longer. With a comical vivacity, 
she looked from one to the other, and at last cried out, “I do 
believe that you two are beginning to play already !” 

He sued, Polly’s hand, and said, “ Ah! that it were so!” 

I put an end to the confusion by pouring out the wine. We 
drank to the welfare of our friend. Fleetman turned to Jenny, 
and stammered out, “ Miss, in earnest, my welfare ?”’ She laid 
her hand upon her heart, cast down her eyes, and drank. 

Fleetman immediately became more composed. He went 
to the cradle, looked at the child, and when Polly and I had 


told him its history, he said to Polly, with a smile, “Then you || 
have not discovered that I sent you this New-Year’s present ?” || 


We all exclaimed in utter amazement, “Who! you?” He 
then proceeded to relate what follows : “‘ My name,”’ said he, 
“is not Fleetman. Iam Sir Cecil Fairford. My sister and 


myself have been kept out of our rightful property by my fa- | 


ther’s brother, who took advantage of certain ambiguous con- 
ditions in my father’s will, and involved us.in a long and em- 
barrassing lawsuit. We have hitherto lived with difficulty 
upon the little property left us by our mother, who died early. 

y sister has suffered most from the tyranny of her uncle, 


who was her guardian, and who had destined her for the son || 


of an intimate and powerful friend of his. But my sister, on 
the other hand, was secretly contracted to the young Lord 


Sandom, whose father, then living, was opposed to their mar- || 
riage. Without the knowledge either of my uncle or the old || 


lord, they were secretly married. The little Alfred is their 
son. My sister, under the pretence of benefiting her health 


and availing herself of sea-bathing, left the house of her guar- || 


dian, and put herself under my protection. When the child 
was born, our great concern was to find a place for it where it 
would have the tenderest care. I accidentally heard a touch- 
ing account of the poverty and humanity of the parish minis- 


ter of C——, and IJ came hither to satisfy myself. The man-| 


ner in which I was treated by you decided me. 

“] have forgotten to mention that my sister never returned 
to her guardian. For about six months ago I won the suit 
pune him, and entered into possession of my patrimony. 

y uncle instituted a new suit against me for withdrawing 
my sister from his charge ; but the old Lord Sandom died sud- 
denly a few days ago of apoplexy, and my brother-in-law has 
made his marriage public. So that the suit falls to the ground, 
and all cause for keeping the child’s birth secret is removed. 
Its parents have now come with me to take the child away, 
and I have come to take away you and your family, if the pro- 
posal 1 make you shall be accepted. 

“ During the lawsuit in which I have been engaged, the liv- 
ing, which is in the gift of my family, has remained unoccu- 
pied. Ihave at my disposal this situation, which yields over 
two hundred pounds per annum. You, sir, have lost your 
place. I shall not be happy unless you come and reside near 
me and accept this living.” 

God only knows how | was affected at these words. My 
eyes were blinded with tears of joy. I stretched out my hands 
to the man who came a messenger from heaven. I fell 


snatched it from her with visible agpetion and left us. 
My happy children were still hold 


ing me in their embraces, 





and we were still mingling our tears and congratulations, 
| when the baronet returned, bringing his brother-in-law, Lord 
Sandom, with his wife. The latter was an uncommonly beau- 
tiful young lady. Without saluting us, she ran to the cradle 
of her child. She knelt down over the little Alfred, kissed 
his cheeks and wept freely with mingled pain and delight. 
Her lord raised her up, and had much trouble in composing her. 

When she had recovered her composure and apologized to 
us all for her behaviour, she thanked first me and then Polly, 
in the most touching terms. Polly disowned all obligation, 
and pointed to Jenny, who had withdrawn to the window, and 
said, “ My sister there has been its mother!” 

Lady Sandom approached Jenny, gazed at her long in si- 
lence and with evidently delighted surprise, and then glanced 
}at her brother with a smile, and folded Jenny in her arms. 
| The dear Jenny, in her modesty, scarcely dared to look up. 
| “T am your debtor,” said my lady, “ but the service you have 
| rendered toa mother’s heart it is impossible for me to repay. 
| Become a sister to me, lovely Jenny ; sisters can have no 

obligations between them.” As they embraced each other, 
|the baronet approached. “There stands my poor brother,” 
said my lady ; “as you are now my sister, he may stand nearer 
to your heart, dear Jenny, may he not ?” 

enny blushed and said, “ He is my father’s benefactor.” 

“ Will you not be,” replied the lady, “ the benefactress of 
my poor brother? Look kindly on him. If you only knew 
how he loves you!” 

The baronet took Jenny's hand and kissed it, and said, as 
Jenny struggled to withdraw it. “ Miss, will you be unkind 
to me? Jam unhappy without this hand.” Jenny, much dis- 
turbed, let her hand remain in his. The baronet then led my 
| daughter to me, and begged me for my blessing. 
| “Jenny,” said I, “it depends upon thee. Do we dream ? 
|| Canst thou love him? Do thou decide.” 
|| She then turned to the baronet, who stood before her, deep- 
| ly agitated, and cast upon him a full penetrating look, and then 
|| took his hand in both hers, pressed it to her breast, looked up 
| to heaven, and softly whispered, ‘God has decided.” 
| 1 blessed my son and my daughter. ‘They embraced. 
|| There was a solemn silence. All eyes were wet. 
|| Suddenly Polly sprang up, laughing through her tears, and 
|| flung herself upon my neck, while she cried, “There! we 

jhave it? The New-Year’s present? Bishop’s mitres upon 
| bishop’s mitres !” 
| Little Alfred awoke. 
It is in vain—I cannot describe this day. My happy heart 
|| is full, and I am continually interrupted. 

| - een nnn 

| THE BACHELOR’S DILEMMA. 
‘By all the bright saints in the Missal of Love, 

} They are both so intensely, bewitchingly fair, 
1] That, let Folly look solemn, and Wisdom reprove, 
| 1 can’t make up my mind which to choose of the pair. 











“There is Fanny, whose eye is as blue and as bright 
| As the depths of Spring skies in their noontide array : 
Whose.every fair feature is gleaming in light, 

Like the ripple of waves en a sunshiny day : 


“ Whose form, like the willow, so slender and lithe, 

| Has a thousand wild motions of lightness and grace ; 

} Whose heart, as a bird’s, ever buoyant and blithe, 

Is the home of the sweetness that breathes from her face. 


“There is Helen, more stately of gesture and mien, 

| Whose beauty a world of dark ringlets enshroud ; 

| With a black regal eye, and the step of a queen, 

} And a brow, like the moon breaking bright from a cloud. 

“ With a bosom, whose chords are so tenderly strung, 
That a word, nay, a look, oft will waken its sighs ; 

With a face, like the heart-searching tones of her tongue, 
Full of music that charms both the simple and wise. 


“Tn my*moments of mirth, amid glitter and glee, 
When the soul takes the hue that is brightest of any, 
From her sister’s enchantment my spirit is free, 
And the bumper I crown is a bumper to Fanny ! 


“But, when shadows come o’er me of sickness or grief, 
And my heart with a host of wild fancies is swelling, 
From the blaze of her brightness I turn for relief, 
To the pensive and peace-breathing beauty of Helen ! 


“ And when sorrow and joy are so blended together, 
That to weep I’m unwilling, to smile am as loath ; 

When the beam may be kick’d by the weight of a feather ; 
I would fain keep iteven—by wedding them both! 


“ But since I must fix on black eyes or blue, 

Quickly make up my mind "twixt a Grace and a Muse: 
Pr’ythee, Venus, instruct me that course to pursue 

Which even Paris himself had been puzzled to choose |” 


Thus murmur’d a Bard—predetermined to marry, 
But so equally charm’d by a Muse and a Grace, — 
That though one of his suits might be doom’d to miscarry, 





upon He'd another he straight could prefer in its place! 
his breast. Polly threw her arms around him with a cry of 
delight. Jenny thankfully kissed the baronet’s hand. But he | 


So, trusttng that “ Fortune would favor the brave,” 

He ask’d each in her turn, but they both said him nay ; 
Lively Fanny declared he was hat too grave, 

And Saint Helen pronounced him a Jittle too gay ! 
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THE MACBETH OF MACREADY. lI 

Ir is evident that a deep impression has been produced | 
by the Macbeth of Mr. Macready, and that the interest of the | 
audience has been powerfully engaged ; but probably most |, 
people would feel themselves somewhat at a loss, if called 
upon, to say seriously what has been the cause of this unde- |, 
finable delight, and wherein lay the secret of this fascination. | 

When we first saw this great actor, during the two first acts, || 
we did not know exactly what to think of him; we could not | 
make up our mind, It was obvious, that here was scheme and | 
style of acting essentially different from anything we had | 
seen before. The actor was very clearly contemplating a | 
different purpose from other actors, and employing different | 
means thereto; but what his system was, and how his ex- | 
cellence should be characterized, was something of a puzzle. | 
As the piece went on, the prospect cleared, and we left the | 
house at the end of the play, with the consciousness of hav- | 
ing been as strangely affected, and as intensely delighted as | 
we had ever been in our lives. 

That which we had in our mind, throughout, as the key 
to Mr. Macready’s design, was Charles Lamb’s essay “on | 
the Tragedies of Shakspeare, considered with reference to | 
their fitness for stage representation.” In that paper, the | 
acutest critic of our times ventures upon saying, that Shaks- | 
peare’s plays are those which, of all others, are the least fitted 
for performance, because the chief interest of Shakspeare’s | 
persons lies in the mind, and the workings of the mind of r 
those persons ; whereas, what we see upon the stage, is body 
and bodily action. ‘That which Lamb once considered to 
be the grand peculiarity of Shakspeare, and which he sup- 
posed it was the nature of acting to leave out, has been | 
Mr. Macready’s purpose to seize upon and to pourtray ;—to | 
display before you the soul and mind of the person, as it | 
was conceived by Shakspeare,—not simply to pronounce i 
each speech with that effectiveness of voice and attitude | 
that might best attend those words considered by themselves, | 
but to reveal the moral clockwork of the feelings which re- || 
sulted in striking out that speech from the depths of the | 
speaker's heart. From the beginning, it was the individual, | 
moral nature of the royal homicide which was bared to view, || 
and upon which our attention was riveted, and to trace that |! 
moral nature through all its changes and declension—to fol- | 
low it through all the complexity of the passions—to see that || 
those lusts of the mind which are at the beginning spirits to || 
animate, are afterward furies to punish—to mark how a) 
noble nature is first convulsed and then hardened by the | 
consciousness of guilt,—this lofty and profound exhibition it || 
was, which fascinated our attention through five acts, and | 
left us, at last, breathless with interest. Who does not feel, | 
in reading Shakspeare, that the unwritten part of the charac- || 
ter is a vastly larger part than the written? That there exists | 
between the speeches vast intervals of passions, which noth- | 
ing but Shakspeare’s own genius could entirely fill up, and | 
that only in folios of moral metaphysics? It is this unwritten ! 
portion of the character which Mr. Macready gives us. 
acting fills up these chasms, and is the complement of the 
worded part; he not merely tells us what Macbeth thought 
when he spoke, but shows us all he felt before he spoke. 
Other actors enact the character by reciting the words. Mr. 
Macready illustrates the words by displaying the character. 
They start from the language that is set down, and work 
inwards to the character as far as they can; he starts from 
the soul of the person he is representing, and works outward 
to the language, modifying its impression by a knowledge 
of its cause. If you would know what such or such words 
mean, when their meaning is brought out in the most effec- 
tive way possible, these actors are your men. If you would 








learn what Macbeth meant by speaking those words, and 
why he spoke them, Mr. Macready must be your oracle. 
They detach the speech from the character and deliver it with 
all the grace and power of elocution ; they are orators ; atte- 
tudinizing. Mr. Macready is nothing of these—he is noth- 
ing but Macbeth. Doubtless, elocution and attitude are 
very valuable qualities, and to make Macbeth a series of read- 
ing-lessons, and the stage a succession of (tableaux vivans, 
is a very fine exhibition. But it is not enacting the character, 
or, if it be, it is not Mr. Macready’s method of acting it; 
and without suggesting anything unfavourable to others, we 
take leave to say that Mr. Macready’s method is, to us, a 
very agreeable method. We take leave also to think, that 
Shakspeare’s dramas are those which, beyond all others, re- 
quire that illustrative and supplementary style of acting 
which Mr. Macready employs: not that Shakspeare’s per- 
sonages talk less than those of other dramatists, but that 
they obviously think and feel a great deal more. We are 
willing to admit, that if Mr. Macready had the counte- 
nance of Conway, or the limbs of Hamblin, he would have— 
something which he has not now. He does not command 
the senses—he does not strike and overawe the fancy by 
the flashes of imposing form. He addresses the imagin- 
ation and intellect. Let the reader be pleased to turn to 
that essay of Lamb’s which we have referred to above, 
and he will understand what we mean by saying, that to 
witness the performance of this great actor is, to us, like 
reading Shakspeare, gifted, for the nonce, with powers of 
perception to see all that Shakspeare meant but has not 
expressed. This profound style of explication is very ex- 
acting, and perhaps at last fatigues. Perhaps, too, this 
actor’s moral analysis, always subtle, is sometimes morbid. 
But take the whole together, and we venture to utter our 
opinion: that the tragedy of Macbeth, performed by Mr. 
Macready, is the highest of dramatic enjoyments. 

The character of Macbeth is a great psychological study. 
It appears to have been a favourite opinion with Shakspeare, 
that evil is not spontaneous in the heart of man, but that it 
results from good qualities acted on by perverting circum- 
stances; and that that sort of vice which is active and 
ferocious, is commonly generated of feelings too intensely 
sensitive to abide the whips and stings of life, which at 
length torture them into the moral madness of wickedness. 
It may be said that the heartless Richard, “ born with teeth,” 
does not bear out this assertion; but turn to that astonish- 
ing soliloquy of the guilty king, when he starts from his 
dreadful dream, and hear the sharpest cry of anguish that 
bursts from that self-confessional— 

“ There is no creature loves me ; 
And, if I die, no soul will pity me !—” 
This volcano of the soul gives us to see, by one glimpse, 
how the ardours of love once burned in the bosom of that 
unhappy deformed ; and that the thick incrustation of hate, 
which had so long hardened over the surface, was only 


His | 





| affection, chilled into its opposite by the cold scoffings of the 
| world. But in Richard, this hardening process was complete 
| before he appears upon the stage—in Macbeth it all goes 
|forward upon the scene. Mr. Macready enables us to see, 
in this character, a consistence and unity which we had not 
| perceived before, and we shall very briefly give the view of this 
character which we understand that gentleman to have em- 
| bodied. 
|| Macbeth is obviously a person of very sensitive feelings, 
|| and, at the same time, of highly excitable fancy. We may 
‘remark, in passing, that such a combination must often pro- 
| duce the results of cowardice, and such Macbeth does certain- 
ily often exhibit. When he first appears before us, his breast 
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is free fromsin. His imagination is soon intensely excited by 
the vision opened before him by that “ supernatural soliciting” 
which “ cannot be ill ;’ and the first scene shows us how un- 
happy he was made by the struggle between ambition and 
virtue. Afterwards, reviewing the excellence of Duncan, 
and anxious to cling to that place in the affections of his fel- 
lows which he had so honourably won in war, he resolves to 
abandon all thoughts of the murder. But it is his fate to be link- 
ed to a woman whose despotic nature and commanding intel- 
lect give her a natural ascendant over him. She reproaches 
him with wavering, with want of love, with abject cowardice, 
with breach of his oath. Too feeble in mind to control her, 
and too susceptible in feeling to be insensible to these sar- 
casms, he is stung and maddened by these taunts, and his 
nature recovers, by an enforced cruelty of heart, that place in 
its own self-esteem which the vigour of the principles could 
not vindicate. But it is all effort : 

“T am settled, and bend up 

Each corporeal agent to This terrible feat.” 

The act being done, he is a prey to all the anguish of remorse’; 
his whole being is convulsed and agonized. But mark what 
justice it is “ the self-condemned deals on his own soul.” Re- 
morse is the natural pain resulting from inconsistency between 
one’s principles and one’s acts. If the acts be past and irre- 
parable, this inconsistency can only be removed by assuming 
principles which agree with those acts, and make the man 
no longer at conflict with himself. When the agony of that || 


self-contradiction becomes unbearable, to this the victim is |} 


forced, and with Satan he exclaims—“ Evil be through my 


good.” He hardens himself in wickedness, and that penetra- || 


ble stuff conscience, whose piercing had given such pain, || 
is expelled from his bosom. In Macbeth, this transition takes || 
place near the close of the third act. After the terror and dis- 
grace of the exposure of the feast, he sits down to contemplate || 
his position, and the lost condition of his soul is forced upon || 
him : 


: “ T am in blood 
Stept in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er.” 


And then he excuses himself to his wife for the exposure at 
the banquet, by promises of braver behaviour for the future . 
“ My strange and self-abuse 


Is the initiate fear, that wants hard use :-— 
We are but young indeed.” 


This is the cardinal scene of the play—the hinge on which 
the soul of the sufferer swings round “ from soft to stern.” 
Thereafter, Macbeth is a different being ; hard, composed, 
and terribly consistent. This process of moral transmutation 
it is, which, as we suppose, constitutes the main interest 
of the play ; and this it is which Mr. Macready sets himself 
to illustrate. In the earlier acts, his manner is that of a man 
whose soul totters beneath the weight that is laid upon it; we 


leave the irresolution, the lapses or trances of the thoughts, || 


the regret, the whine, of one whose spirit, still meanly cling- 
ing to that humanness of feeling from which its acts have 
forever cut it off, is trampled up and goaded by its own 
fiercer thoughts and passions, and is the living victim of its 
own self-gendered serpents. In the ghost-scene at the supper- 
table, which is perhaps the finest part of his performance, 
Mr. Macready exhibits Macbeth as suffering intensely, 
agonized in mind and heart under the maddening con- 
sciousness that this fixed, unmoving image of horror, is the 
creation of his own brain, and that he is smitten down 
and abased before his own being, and that one half his 
nature has become a devil to persecute the other half. Then 
follows the hardening of the heart, the stopping up of all 
“access and passage of remorse,” the petrifying of the spirit, 
as it turns to gaze boldly on the Gorgon countenance of guilt. 


| Here, the voice of the actor changes—his manner for the 
| future is decided and firm; from the slave, he has become 
|the hero of wickedness. In the three first acts, almost as 
| sensitive as Hamlet, in the two last, he is almost as ruthless 
|as Richard. Yet still, his ferocity is very distinguishable 
| from “ the hardness by long habitude produced” of the mis- 
|shapen son of York. His vigour is passion; his severity 
| is impulse ; his courage is the frenzy of shame. To the 
| last, through the rings of the steel-armour of sternness with 
| which he has encased his breast, you catch a glimpse of the 
| same susceptible, excitable, quick spirit, which, in the morn- 
|ing of his days, had made his appreciation of virtue so in- 
| tensely keen, and his sense of the departure from it so fierce 
| an anguish. 
On the whole, we look upon Macbeth as a character 
scarcely less complicated and subtle than Hamlet, and the stu- 
| dy of it as one of the finest employments and pleasures of the 
| thoughtful mind ; and we confidently accord to Mr. Macrea- 
dy the praise of having apprehended, distinguished and illus- 
| trated this fine combination and progress of passions in an 
able and brilliant manner. H. 
THE LOVE OF THE FOUR STUDENTS. 


4 CHRONICLE OF NEW-YORK. 


O susTLe spirit, Love! in our earlier years, when the 
heart is fresh and the impulses strong, how potent your in- 
| fluence over us for good or for evil! The gyves wherewith 
you bind us, though softer and easier than silk, are firmer 
; than bands of brass or iron. The sway of love over the 
| mind of a man, though the old subject of flippant and sneer- 
| ing remarks from those who are too coarse to appreciate its 
| delicate ascendancy, is a strange and beautiful thing. 

Love! the mighty passion which, ever since human life 
| began, has been conquering the great and subduing the hum- 
ble, bending princes and mighty warriours, and the famous 
|men of all nations, to the ground before it. Love! the de- 
\lirious dream of youth, and the fond memory of old age. 
| Love! which, with its canker-seed of decay within, ‘has sent 

young men and maidens to a longed-for but too premature 
‘burial. Love! the child-monarch that death itself cannot 
overcome, but that has its tokens upon marble slabs at the 
head of grass-covered tombs ; tokens more visible to the eye 
| of the stranger, yet not so deapiy graven as the face and the 
| remembrances cut upon the heart of the living. Love! the 
| sweet, the pure, the innocent; yet the causer of fierce hate, 
of wishes for deadly revenge, of bloody deeds, and madness, 
land the horrours of hell. Love! that wanders over battle- 
| fields, turning up mangled human trunks, and parting back 
| the hair from gory faces, and daring the points of swords 
and the thunder of artillery, without a fear or a thought of 
| danger. 

New-York is my birth-place. My father was engaged in 
a moderate, respectable business, and we kept up a good 
| appearance. Of my brothers and sisters I shall introduce 
| only one, my brother Matthew, not quite two years younger 
/than myself. He was a pleasant-looking but pale and deli- 
| cate creature, and my mother often said that he was not 
\long for this world. He had an inward affection, which 
troubled him in infancy, and which was never wholly eradi- 
cated. Mat, as we called him, was beloved by us all for his 
gentleness, amiability and singular quietness. He never was 
heard to complain of his illness, nor anything else ; but there 

was still that gentle expression of the eye and the smile upon 
the lip, on any and every occasion when he spoke. My 
brother, however, was of keen sensitiveness, and had a ten- 
| der heart beneath that calm exteriour. 
| Well, time passed on. I was intended for the profession 
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of the law; though, being lazy in my studies, it was not 
until my twenty-first year that I entered the office of an emi- 
nent practitioner, a rigid man, with whom I was to study 
and drudge. 

The very first day of my appearance there, about the mid- 
dle of the morning, there came to see my master a large, 
obtuse-looking woman, with a strong foreign accent. Her 
broken English, and a peculiar expression of the eye, ex- 
cited the risibilities of a couple of young gentlemen, Mr. 


Harry Wheaton and Mr. Frank Brown, fellow-students of'| 
mine, and they commenced toward that lady what is called 


quizzing—a process which is generally the sure sign of a 
soft and pitiful brain in the originator. 

I rebuked them, and, asking the woman into the adjoin- 
ing room, sacred to our master’s own use, I requested her 
to wait a few minutes and the lawyer would probably be 
there. With female tact, she made no allusion to the young 
men’s impertinence, but thanked me with a dignity and po- 
liteness which I certainly did not at all expect. Before she 
went away that morning I found that she was a Swiss im- 
migrant, a widow, and kept a little ale-house on the banks 
of the North river, at about two miles from what is now the 
centre of the city. Though the spot was then quite out of 
town, surrounded by trees and green fields, in these days it 
is well covered with buildings, and resounds to the clang of 
carts and the noise of traffic. The widow invited me, 
when I had a leisure afternoon, to come out and pay a visit 
to the ale-house ; including in the invitation, alas! the other 
students—a piece of civility of which their rudeness had cer- 
tainly not made them worthy. 

It may not be amiss for me to describe more particularly 
my two companions in martyrdom—for that was the term 
which we unanimously voted as most applicable to the con- 
dition in which we were placed. Each was of the same 
age with myself. Wheaton was a handsome, red-cheeked, 
jovial fellow, full of mirth and spirits, and as generous and 
brave as any man I ever knew. He was very passionate, 
too; but the whirlwind of his temper was as quick in pass- 
ing as it was violent, and, when over, unlike the whirl- 
winds, it left no desolation or wreck in its path. Frank 
Brown was a slim, tall, gracefully-formed youth, but by no 
means as handsome in the face as his companion. He was 
fond of vague metaphysical speculation, and used to fall in 
love regularly about once a month with any pretty girl he 
came across. The half of every Wednesday we had to our- 
selves, and, accompanied by my brother Matthew, who was 
studying under a French teacher in the same building, 
we were in the habit of having a sail, a ride, or a walk 
together. 

One of those Wednesday afternoons, of a pleasant day in 
April, I bethought myself of the Swiss widow and her'beer, 
about which latter article I had since her visit made inqui- 
ries, and heard spoken of in terms of high commendation. 
I mentioned the matter to Matthew, and to my brothers in 
martyrdom, and we agreed that there was no better way of 
filling up the hours than a visit. Accordingly we set forth, 
and, after a fine walk, arrived in glorious spirits at our des. 
tination. 

Ah! how shall I describe the quiet beauties of the spot, 
with its long, low piazza looking out upon the river, and its 
clean, homely tables, and the tankards of real silver, in 
which the ale was given us, and the flavour of that excel- 
lent liquor itself. There was the fat Swiss widow, and there 
was a sober, stately old woman, half servant, half compa- 
nion, Margery by name, and there was (good God! my 
fingers quiver yet as I write the name!) young Ninon, the 
daughter of the widow. O, through the years that have 








| passed, my memory strays back, and that whole scene comes 
| 


| up before me again ; and the brightest part of the picture is 


the strange ethereal beauty of that young girl! She was 
but sixteen, and the most fascinating, artless female I had 
ever beheld. She had soft blue eyes and light hair, and an 
expression of childish simplicity, which was charming to be- 
|hold. I have no doubt that ere half an hour had elapsed 
| from the time we entered the tavern, and saw Ninon, every 
| one of the four of us, with the feelings of our age, loved 
the girl with the very depth of passion. 

We neither spent as much or drank as much beer, by 
| three-quarters, as we had intended before starting on the 
| jaunt. The widow was very civil to us; and Margery, who 
waited upon us, though not quite a Hebe, behaved with a 
great deal of politeness; but it was to Ninon, after all, that 
the afternoon’s pleasure was attributable; for, though we 
were strangers, we became acquainted at once, the manners 
of the girl, merry as she was, putting entirely out of view 
the most distant imputation of indecorum, and the presence 
of the widow and Margery (for we were all in the common 
room together, there being no other company) serving to 
make us all still more unembarrassed and at home. It was 
|| not till quite a while after sunset that we started on our return 
to our homes. We made several efforts to revive the fun 
and mirth which usually signalized our rambles when occa- 
sion allowed; but they seemed forced and discordant, like 
|| laughter in a sick room. Matthew was the only one who 
preserved his usual tenour of temper and conduct. 

I need hardly say that thenceforward every Wednesday 
afternoon was spent by us at the widow’s tavern. Strangely, 
neither Matthew, or my two fellow-students, or myself, 
spoke to each other of the sentiment which filled us, in 
| reference to Ninon; yet we all knew the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the others; and each, perhaps, felt confident that his 
| love alone was unsuspected by his companions. 

1 The story of the widow was a simple yet touching one. 
|| In one of the cantons of her native land she had grown up, 
'| and married, and lived in happy comfort. A son was born 
to her, and a daughter, the beautiful Ninon. By some of 
| those reverses of fortune which visit even those romantic 
and liberty-loving regions, the father and head of the family 
|| had the greater portion of his possessions swept from him. 
| He struggled for a time against the evil influence, but it 
| pressed upon him harder and harder. He had heard of a 
people in a western world—a new and swarming land, 
where the stranger was welcomed, and peace and the pro- 
tection of the strong arm were around and overhim. He 
| had no heart to stay and struggle amid the scenes of his 
| former being, and he determined to go, and make his home 
in that distant republic of the west. So, with his wife and 
children, and the proceeds of their little property, he took 
passage for New-York. Alas! he was never to reach his 
destination. Either the cares and troubles that preyed upon 
his mind, or some other cause, consigned him to a fit of ill- 
ness, from which he was only relieved by the great dismisser 
from all griefs and agonies, Death. He was buried in the 
sea ; and in due time his weeping family arrived at the great 
American emporium, to find that his death was only the first 
part of their deprivations. The son, he too sickened, and 
ere long was laid away to his rest. 

Ninon was too young to feel permanent grief at these sad 
occurrences, and the mother, whatever she might have suf- 
fered inwardly, had a good deal of phlegm and patience, 
and set about making herself and her remaining child as 
comfortable as might be. They had still a respectable sum 
in cash, and, after due deliberation, the widow purchased 
the little quiet tavern, where, of Sundays and holydays, she 
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took in considerable sums. The French and Germans visit- 
ed the house frequently, and quite a number of young Ameri- 
cans, too. Probably, not the least attraction to the latter 
was the sweet face and form of Ninon. 

Spring passed, and summer crept in and wasted away, 
and autumn had arrived. Every American knows what de- 
licious weather we have, in these regions, of the early Octo- 
ber days ; how calm, clear, and divested of sultriness is the 
air, how blue the skies, and how decently nature seems pre- 
paring herself for her winter-sleep ! 

Thus it was of the Wednesday we started on our accus- 
tomed excursion. Six months had elapsed since our first 
visit, and, as then, we were full of the exuberance of young 
and joyful hearts. Frequent and hearty were our jokes, by 
no means particular about the theme or the method, and 
long and loud the peals of laughter that rang over the fields 
or along the shore. 

We took our seats round the same clean white table, and 
received our liquor in the same bright tankards. They were 
set before us by the sober Margery, no one else being visible. 
As frequently happened, we were the only company. Walk- 
ing and breathing the keen fine air had made us dry, and 
we soon drained the foaming vessels and called for more. I 
remember well an animated chat we had about some poems 
that had just made their appearance from a great British 
author, and were creating quite a sensation. There was 
one, a story of passion and despair, which Wheaton had 
read, and of which he gave us a transcript. It was a wild, 
startling, dreary thing, and perhaps it threw over our minds 
its peculiar cast. 

An hour moved off, and we began to think it strange that 
neither Ninon or the widow came into the room. One of| 
us gave a hint to that effect to Margery ; but she made no 
answer, and went on with her usual way as before. 

“The grim old thing!” said Harry Wheaton; “ if she 
were in Spain, they’d make her a premium duenna!” 

I asked the woman about Ninon and the widow. She 
seemed perturbed, I thought; but, making no reply to the 
first part of my question, said that her mistress was in an- 
other room of the house, and did not wish to be with 
company. 

“ Then be kind enough,” resumed Wheaton, with a gri- 
mace, “ be kind enough, Mrs. Vinegar, to go and ask the 
widow if we can see Ninon.” 

Our attendant’s face turned as pale as ashes, and she pre- 
cipitately left the apartment. We laughed at her agitation, | 
which Frank Brown (and we unanimously agreed thereto) | 
assigned to her ill-temper at the ridicule of our company. 

Quite a quarter of an hour elapsed before Margery’s re- 
turn. When she appeared, she told us briefly that the widow 


would conduct us to the daughter’s presence. There was a 
singular expression in the woman’s eyes, and the whole af- 
fair began to strike us as somewhat odd ; but we arose, and 
taking our caps, followed her as she stepped through the 
door. Back of the house were some fields, and our path 
leading into clumps of trees. At some thirty rods distant 
from the tavern, nigh one of these clumps, the largest tree 
whereof was a willow, Margery stopped, and pausing a mi- 
nute, while we came up, spoke in tones calm and low: 
“ Ninon is there.” 


She pointed downward with her finger. Great God! 
there was a grave, new-made, and with the sods loosely 
joined, and a huge brown stone at each extremity! Some 
earth yet lay upon the grass near by, and amid that whole 
scene our eyes took in nothing but that horrible, oven-shaped 


and a feeling of deadly nausea came over me. I heard a 
stifled exclamation, and, looking round, saw Frank Brown 
fall heavily upon the grass in a fainting-fit. Wheaton gave 
way to his agony more fully than ever Lhad known a man 
before ; he sobbed like a child, and wrung his hands. It is 
impossible to describe the suddenness and fearfulness of the 
sickening truth that came upon us all in such thunder-stroke 
force! Of all’of us, my brother Matthew neither shed tears, 
or turned pale, or fainted, or gave any other evidence of 
inward depth of pain. His quiet, pleasant voice it was 
that recalled us, after the lapse of many long minutes, to 
ourselves. 

So the girl had died and been buried. We were told, of 
a sudden illness that seized her the very day after our last 
preceding visit ; but we inquired not into the particulars. 
The mother had that lucky toughness to sorrow which I 
have before alluded to, and outwardly seemed to grieve but 
litle. For our own part, it was, perhaps, after all, not the 
j depth of any intrinsic passion we shared toward Ninon, 
_ though we all loved her, but the startling, terrible way of the 
bursting upon us of the awful fact, which brought forth such 
abandonment to grief on the part of each of us, except my 
brother. 

I come now to the conclusion of my story, and to the most 
curious part of it. The evening of the third day from our 
introduction to the girl’s grave, Wheaton, who had wept 
scalding tears, and felt the perfect tempest of grief; and 
Brown, who had fallen as if stricken by a giant’s club; and 
myself, that, for an hour, thought my heart would never re- 
bound again from the fearful shock ; that evening, I say, we 
| three were seated round a table in another tavern, drinking 
| other beer, and laughing as gleesomely as though we had 
| never known the widow or her daughter—neither of whom, 
| I venture to affirm, came into our minds once the whole 
| night. 
| 





Strange are the contradictions of the things of life! The 
| seventh day after that dreadful visit saw my brother Mat- 
thew, him who, alone of all the four, had been cold to the 
| breath of the withering blast ; the weak and delicate one, 
| who, while bold men and brave men writhed in torture or 
|]ay stunned upon the ground, had kept the same placid, 
| gentle face, and the same untrembling fingers ; the one who 
| complained not, raved not, recurred not to the subject; him 
{that seventh day saw a clay-cold corpse, shrouded in the 
| pale cerements of decay, and carried to the repose of the 
churchyard and the coffin. The malignant shaft, far, far 
down and within, wrought a poison and a pain too great for 
i show, and the youth died. 





|| Tue following amusing sketch of “ born to good luck,” is 
had bidden her obey our desire, and now, if we pleased, she || 


said to be from the pen of the facetious Samuel Lover: 


Lady C. was a beautiful woman, but Lady C. was an ex- 
travagant woman. She was still single, though rather past 
| extreme youth. Like most pretty females, she had look- 
| ed too high, had estimated her own loveliness too dearly, and 
now she refused to believe that she was not as charming as 
ever. So no wonder she still remained unmarried.—Lady 
C. had about five thousand pounds in the world. She owed 
about forty thousand pounds; so, with all her wit and 
beauty, she got into the Fleet, and was likely to remain 
there.—Now, in the time I speak of, every lady had her head 
dressed by a barber; and the barber of the Fleet was the 
handsomest barber in the city of London. Pat Philan was a 
great admirer of the fair sex: and where’s the wonder? Sure 
Pat was an Irishman. It was one very fine morning, when 
Philan was dressing her captivating head, that her ladyship 
took it into her mind to talk to him, and Pat was well pleas. 
ed, for Lady C.’s teeth were the whitest, and her smile the 
brightest in all the world— So you’re not married, Pat,” 





mound. My eyesight seemed to waver, my head felt dizzy, 





says she.—* Devil an inch! your honout’s ladyship,” says 
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he.—“ And wouldn’t ye like to be married?” again asks 
she.—“ Would a duck swim ?’—*“ Is there any one you'd 
prefer ?”—‘“* Maybe, madam,” says he, “ you niver heard of 
Kathleen O'Reilly, down beyant Doneraile? Her father’s 
cousin to O’Donaghew, who’s own steward to Mr. Murphy, 
the under-agent to my Lord Kingstown, and—”—* Hush !” 
says she ; “sure I don’t want to know who she is. But 
would she have you, if you asked her?’—* Ah, thin, I’d 
only wish I’d be after thrying that same.”—* And why don’t 
you?”—* Sure I’m too poor.” And Philan heaved a prodi- 
gious sigh.—“* Would you like to be rich?”—** Does a dog 
bark ?”—* If I make you rich, will you do as I tell ye?”— 
“ Mille murthers ! your honour, don’t be tantalizing a poor 
boy.”—* Indeed I’m not,” said Lady C. “So listen. How 
would you like to marry me ?’—* Ah, thin, my lady, I be- 
lieve the King o’ Russia himself, would be proud to do that 
same, lave alone a poor divil like Pat Philan.’—* Well, 
Philan, if you’ll marry me to-morrow, I’ll give you one thou- 
sand pounds.”—* Oh! whilaboo! whilaboo! sure I’m mad, 
or enchanted by the good people,” roared Pat, dancing round 
the room.—“ But there are conditions,” says Lady C. “ After 
the first day of our nuptials you must never see me again, nor 
claim me for your wife.”—*“ I don’t like that,” says Pat, for 
he had been ogling her ladyship most desperately.”"—* But, 
remember Kathleen O’Reilly. With the money I’ll give you, 
you may go and marry her.”— That’s thrue,” says he. 
‘But, thin, the bigamy ?’—* I'll never appear against you,” 
says her ladyship. “Only remember, you must take an 
oath never to call me your wife after to-morrow, and never 
to go telling all the story.”—* Divil a word I’ll iver say.”— 
“Well, then,” says she, ‘ there’s ten pounds. Go and buy 
a license, and leave the rest to me ;” and then she explained 
to him where he was to go, and when he was to come, and 
all that—The next day Pat was true to his appointment, 
and found two gentlemen already with her ladyship.—*‘ Have 
you got the license?” says she.—* Here it is, my lady,” says 
he ; and he gave it to her. She handed it to one of the gen- 
tlemen, who viewed it attentively. Then, calling in her two 
servants, she turned to the gentleman who was reading.— 
“Perform the ceremony,” says she.—And, sure enough, in 
ten minutes Pat Philan was the husband, the legal husband, 
of the lovely Lady C.—* That will do,” says she to her new 
husband, as he gave her a hearty kiss; “ that’ll do. Now, 
sir, give me my marriage certificate.’ The old gentleman 
did so, and, bowing respectfully to the five-pound note she 
gave him, he retired with his clerk ; for, sure enough, I for- 
got to tell you that he was a parson—‘ Go and bring me 
the warden,” says my lady to one of her servants.—* Yes, 
my lady,” says she ; and presently the warden appeared.— 
« Will you be good enough,” says Lady C., in a voice that 
would call a bird off a tree, “ will you be good enough to 
send and fetch me a hackney-coach? I wish to leave this 
prison immediately.”—“ Your ladyship forgets,” replied he, 
“that you must pay forty thousand pounds before I can let 
you go.”— TI am a married woman. You can detain my 
husband, but not me.” And she smiled at Philan, who be- 
gan rather to dislike the appearance of things.—‘ Pardon 
me, my lady, it iswell known you are single.”—*“ I tell you 
I am married.”—* Where’s your husband ?”—“ There, sir !” 
and she pointed to the astonished barber; “ there he stands. 
Here is my marriage-certificate, which you can peruse at 
your leisure. My servants yonder were witnesses of the 
ceremony. Now detain me, sir, one instant, at your peril.” 
—The warden was dumbfounded, and no wonder. Poor Phi- 
lan would have spoken, but neither party would let him. 
The lawyer below was consulted. The result was evident. 
In half an hour Lady C. was free, and Pat Philan, her legiti- 
mate husband, a prisoner for debt to the amount of forty 
thousand pounds.— Well, sir, for some time Pat thought he 
was in a dream, and the creditors thought they were still 
worse. The following day they held a meeting, and finding 
how they had been tricked, swore they’d detain poor Pat for 
ever. But, as they well knew that he had nothing, and 
wouldn’t feel much shame in going through the Insolvent 
Court, they made the best of a bad bargain, and let him out. 
—Well, you must know, about a week after this, Paddy Phi- 
lan was sitting by his little fire, and thinking over the won- 
derful things he had seen, when, as sure as death, the post- 
man brought him a letter, the first he had ever received, 
which he took over to a friend of his, one Ryan, a fruit-sel- 
ler, because, you see, he was no great hand at reading writ- 
ing, to decipher forhim. Itran thus: 











“ Go to Daneraile, and marry Kathleen O’Reilly. The in- 
“ stant the knot is tied J fulfil my promise of making you com- 
“ fortable for life. But,as you value your life and liberty, 
“ never breathe a syllable of what has passed. Remember, 
= are in my power if you tell the story. The money will 
“ be paid to you directly you enclose me your marriage-cer- 
“ tificate. I send you fifty pounds, for present expenses. C.” 


Oh! happy Paddy! Didn’t he start next day for Cork, 
and didn’t he marry Kathleen, and touch a thousand pounds? 
By the powers he did. And, what is more, he took a cot- 
tage, which perhaps you know, not a hundred miles from 
Bruffin, in the county of Limerick ; and, i’fax, he forgot his 
first wife clean and entirely, and never told any one but 
myself, under a promise of secresy, the story of his fleet 
marriage. 


ANOTHER extract from Mr. Lee’s translation of the “ Educa- 
tion of Mothers,” favourably noticed in the last number of 
the New Mirror: 


Marriage is accused of all the evils of life an unjust ac- 
cusation ; marriage is good ; it is our methods of education 
which are bad. Whatever, therefore, would amend these 
methods would render the state of marriage more happy. 
What is required? only a very simple thing, but which has 
not yet been tried; viz. to accustom us from our childhood 
to all the thoughts and sentiments which are to fill up our 
lives. I would wish, above all, to fix the attention of young 
girls on the choice of their husbands ; educate them for this 
choice ; impress deeply in their souls the characters of true 
love, in order that they may not be deceived by whatever 
has only its appearance. 

Are they not made for loving? Should not this happiness 
extend itself throughout their whole life? Is it not, at the 
same time, their supremacy, their power, and their destiny ? 
And yet the old conventional prejudices which abhor love 
still subsist in families. Mothers forget, in the presence of 
their children, the perils with which this narrow education 
surrounds them, the illusions to which their ignorance gives 
birth, and the weaknesses which follow these illusions. To 
open the soul of young girls to true love is to arm them 
against the corrupting passions which usurp its name 3 and 
here the advantage is twofold, for, by exalting the loving facul- 
ties of the soul, you in some measure paralyse the tumultu- 
ous passions of the senses. 

Examine the first choice of a young girl. Amongst all the 
qualities which please her in a lover, there is perhaps not 
one which would be suitable in a husband ; and, in fact, 
she frequently sees little else of him she loves than the beauty 
of his form, or perhaps the elegance of his dress. Is not 
this, then, the most complete condemnation of our systems 
of education? From an apprehension of too strongly affect- 
ing the heart, we conceal from women all that is worthy of 
love ; we allow the sense of the beautiful which exists in 
them to be lost among futilities; the outside pleases them ; 
what is within is unknown. When, therefore, after having 
been united for six months, they look for the delightful 
young man whose presence charmed them, they are often 
very much surprised to find in his place only an impertinent 
fellow or a fool. Yet this is what is commonly termed in 
the world a marriage of inclination. 

It is true, that in the present state of our manners, young 
girls are seldom called upon to make their choice ; their 
imagination is occupied, not with the husband, but with 
marriage. Whence it results that most girls have marriage 
for their object, without thinking much about the husband. 
On their part, the parents seek to match the fortunes ; their 
aim, they say, is to secure the futurity of their children, and, 
absorbed with this idea, they treat of marriage as of an af- 
fair of commerce—as of a thing which gives a position in 
the world—forgetting that it is likewise a thing which causes 
happiness or unhappiness. Thus our foolish wisdom has 
succeeded in detaching love from marriage: we have made a 
bargain by which girls purchase the power of regulating the 
expenses of their household, of going out alone, and of seek. 
ing in the circle around them that half of their soul, that 
ideal being which youth dreams of, and will possess, 

For, how much soever our educations may succeed in 
suppressing our inclinations, they cannot destroy them ; man 
and woman are the same being, whom nature unconquer- 
ably tends to unite by love. 

The actual system is then but a deception; it removes the 
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danger from the paternal roof, to transport it to that of the 
husband. Singular education ! the chief aim of which is to 
throw upon another the heavy load of our want of foresight. 

Thus, in the present state of matters, young girls are un- 
able to make a proper choice for want of experience, and 
the choice of parents is almost always bad for want of the 
recollection of what is required in youth. We are placed 
between two evils, without any chance of good. 

In order to extricate ourselves from such a deplorable posi- 
tion, there is but one means, which consists of giving at the 
same time to girls more freedom and more enlightenment. 
I would imprint in their souls an ideal model of all human 
perfections, and teach them to subject their inclinations to 
the guidance of this model. While destroying their state of 
half-slavery, I would accustom them to rely upon their own 
powers, which is of more importance, as regards the stability 
of their virtues, than is generally supposed; by developing 
in them the innate sense of moral beauty, I would accus- 
tom them to seek for it every where, and to prefer it before 
all. Love need, then, nolonger be feared ; this flame, which 
consumes, would then be no more than the flame which en- 
lightens and vivifies. 


Macreapy has succeeded Ole Bull, the newest wonder and 
the greatest lion at present in the country. Since the death 


of his great master, the weird Paganini, Ole Bull has been || 


left without a rival in Europe. Herwig, Nagel, Wallace, 
Artot and De Beriot, can only “ play second fiddle” to this 
king of the violin. He is a native of Norway, and apparent- 
ly about thirty years of age. He wears neither whiskers 
nor moustache, has a mild, smiling blue eye, and short, light 
brown hair; and nothing of that attenuated, nervous look 
so common to great musicians. His entrance upon the stage 
is remarkably modest, and after the Parisian graces of Artot, 
seems a little awkward. A tip of his bow brings down a 
crash from the orchestra. He then lays his cheek caress- 
ingly upon his instrument, which gradually awakes, and 
wails, and moans like an infant broken of its slumber. 
Every tone seems frought with human passion. At one time 
he introduced a dialogue, in which a sweet voice complains 
so sadly that it makes the heart ache with pity, which is 
answered from another string with imprecations so violent 
and threatening that one almost trembles with fear. We 
fancied that a young girl was pleading for the life of her 
lover, and receiving only curses in reply. At the close of the 
first piece, the “ Adagio Maestoso,” there was one univer- 
sal shout of applause, which afforded an infinite relief to a 
most enthusastic house that had held its breath for fifteen | 
minutes. Ole Bull came before the curtain and aneek| 
with his hand upon his heart. There is something different 
in his performance from that of any other artist, and yet 
it is difficult to describe the peculiarity of his style ; except 
that he touches all the strings at once, and plays a distinct 
accompaniment with the fingers of his right hand. But 


seized him when he quitted his cradle, and had never ceased 
from its hold upon him. At six years old he would repeat 
on a little common fiddle, bought at a fair, all the airs which 
he had heard sung around him, or played in the street; and 
two years afterwards, he had astonished a society of profes- 
sional men, by playing at sight the first violin part in a quar- 
tette of Pleyel’s—though he had never taken a lesson in 
music, but had found out his way entirely alone. Destined 
afterwards by his family to the ecclesiastic life, and con- 
strained to the studies which it imposes, he had still kept his 
thoughts fixed on his beloved violin, which was his friend, 
his companion, the central object of his attachment. At the 
instance of his father, the study of law became subsequently 
his unwilling pursuit, and at length these struggles ended 
in yielding to the impulse of his love for the violin and ban- 
ishing himself from Norway, in order to devote all his days 
to the cultivation of music. In the midst of a mourning 
city—a mere atom in the region of a world—what is to 
become of the young artist? His imagination is rich, but his 
purse is meagre ; his whole resource lies in his violin—and 
yet he has faith in it, even to the extent of looking for for- 
tune and renown through its means. Friendless and patron- 
less, he comes forward to be heard. At any other moment 
his talent must have forced public attention in his behalf; 
but in those days of desolation, when death was threatening 
| every soul around, who could lend his ear to the charmer! 
Farewell fortune! farewell fame! The young artist is 
| left alone in his misery ; yet not quite alone, for his cherish- 
| ed violin remains to console him. The cup of bitterness 
| was soon, however, to be completely filled. One day, in re- 
| turning to the miserable apartment he occupied in an ob- 
| scure lodging-house, he found that the trunk in which his 
| last slender means were contained, had disappeared. He 
| turned his eyes to the spot where he had placed his violin— 
| it was gone! This climax of disaster was too much for the 
| poor enthusiast, who wandered about for three days in the 
| streets of Paris, a prey to want and despair, and then threw 
himself into the Seine! 

But the art which the young Norwegian was called to ex- 
tend and embellish, was not fated to sustain so deplorable a 
loss. The hand of some humane person rescued him from 
his situation. His next encounter seemed like another spe- 
cial interposition of Providence, for he became the object of 
benevolent attention to a mother who had just lost her son 
| through the cholera, and who found in the young stranger 
so remarkable a resemblance to him, that she received him 
into her house, and, though possessed but of moderate 
means herself, furnished relief to his necessities. The cholera 
in the meantime ceased its ravages, and Paris assumed its 
habitual aspect. Supplied with bread and an asylum, and 
soon afterwards with the loan of a violin, Ole Bull was again 
| enabled to gratify his devotion for music. By degrees his 
name began to be heard, and he arrived at some small re- 
| putation. Thus encouraged, he ventured the experiment of 
|a concert; and fortune smiled on him for the first time, for 
| he gained twelve hundred francs—a large sum, considering 
the position in which he then was. 

Possessed of this unexpected and almost unlooked for little 
fortune, he set out for Switzerland, and went thence into Italy. 

At Bologna, where his first great manifestation appears to 
have been made, he had tried vainly to obtain an introduc- 
tion to the public, until accident accomplished what he be- 











the great charm is in the genius of the man, and the gran- | 

deur of his compositions. He knows how to play upon | 

that silver chord of the heart, which binds us to a world of | 
beauty, and vibrates only when touched by a master hand. 

From the many sketches of this great artist that have 

appeared, we select the following, from the pen of a 

French writer, as the best: 

It chanced on a certain day, during the time when the 
cholera was raging in the French capital, that one of the 
numerous diligences, which were then wont to make their 
return journey in an almost empty state, deposited in the yard 
of a coach office a young northern traveller, who came, after 
the example of so many others, to seek his fortune at Paris. 
Scarcely arrived at his twentieth year, he had quitted his 
family, his studies, and Norway, the land of his home, to 
give himself wholly up to a passion which had held a sway 
with him from infancy. 

The object of this pervading passion was music and the 
violin. Deeply seated, active and irresistible, the bias had 





| gan to despair of. Full of painful emotion at the chilling 
| repression which his simple, inartificial, unfriendly endea- 
vours had been fated to meet with, he sat down with the 
resolution to compose something ; and it was partly amidst 
a flow of obtrusive tears that his purpose was fulfilled. 
Taking up his instrument, he then proceeded to try the 
effect of the ideas he had just called into life. At that mo- 
ment, it chanced that Madame Rossini was passing by the 
house in which his humble apartment was situated. The 
impression made on her was such that she spoke in emphatic 
| terms upon it to the director of a Philharmonic society, who 
| was in a critical predicament, owing to some failure in a 
| promise which had been made by him by De Beriot and the 
syren Malibran. Madame Rossini’s piece of intelligence 

was a burst of light to the “ Manager in Distress ;” he had 
| found his man. ‘The artist was induced to play before the 
| dilettanti of Bologna, and his success was complete. At 
| Lucia, Florence, Milan, Rome and Venice, the impression 
| he made was yet greater and more decisive. On each oc- 
!casion ho was recalled several times by the audience, and 
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always hailed with the utmost enthusiasm. At the Neapoli- 
tan theatre of San Carlo, he was summoned back by the 
public no less than nine times—thrice after the performance 
of his first piece, and six times at the end of the second. It 
was a perfect furore. 

Our Norwegian artist now revisited Paris, under happier 
auspices. Welcomed and introduced with eager kindness 
to the composer of “‘ Robert le Diable,” he was several times 
listened to with delight on the stage of the opera, and ob- 
tained the greatest success that had been known since the 
display made by Paganini. Opinions are not agreed as to 
the extent to which Ole Bull is to be considered an imitator 
of Paganini. 

It appears certain that the example of the latter first led 
him to attempt the strange and remote difficulties of the in- 
strument. It was during the time of his distressed condition 
that he found means to hear the great Italian artist, by ac- 
tually selling his last shirt, with the produce of which he 
enjoyed the crowd in the saloon of the French opera. Every 
one around him, after the electrifying strains of the magical 
performer, was exclaiming that he had reached the farthest 
limits of what was possible on the violin. Ole Bull (says 
the writer of the French account) after applauding like the | 
rest, retired in a thoughtful mood, having just caught the 
notion that something beyond this was yet possible ; nor did 
the idea cease to occupy his mind, but gathered fresh strength 
during his rambles in Switzerland and Italy until it impelled 
him, at Trieste, to abandon the old track, and resign him- | 
self to his own genius. In justice to Paganini, it must never | 
be forgotten that he was the first who established the princi- 
ple of its being possible to extract a variety of new effects| 
from the versatile instrument that had been supposed to have 
rendered all its secrets to the great antecedent masters, and | 
that his practice lent marvellous illustration to what he had | 
invented ; nor does the supremacy of Paganini in the nouveau | 
genre, for the reasons previously touched upon in these 
pages, seem likely to be seriously shaken by any who may |} 
seek the encounter of a comparison. 

It may certainly be averred, however, that of all who have | 
attempted to follow him, Ole Bull has shown the greatest 
aptitude for so difficult a task, and owing to the fire and/ 
enthusiasm of his own temperament, has been decidedly the | 
farthest removed from servility, of the imitators who have | 
travelled in the track of the Genoese genius. Any compari- 
son with Paganini is, however, at the present time, scarcely | 
fair towards the Norwegian artist, when the great difference || 
of age and experience is considered, and when it is remem- | 
bered that, in the early practice of his instrument, instead | 
of excitement, Ole Bull had to encounter the opposition of | 
adverse views, and instead of the open aid of a master, had | 
only for his guide the secret impulses of his own exploring | 
mind. To speak of him as he is, he must be acknowledged | 
a man of fine genius, who has forced his way through un-| 
common difficulties to a distinguished rank in the musical | 
art, and who presents to the contemplation of the persever- | 
ing student, one of the most cheering of those examples 
which the history of human struggles in the pursuit of some | 
absorbing object is so useful to enforce. 

It must add not a little to our admiration of him, to find | 
that, in the mysteries of composition, he has discovered and | 
shaped his own course. The ingenuity of construction evi- 
dent in the orchestral accompaniments to his pieces, would | 
suggest a methodical study of the harmonic art. Yet it is} 
said, on the contrary, that he is quite unacquainted with | 
even the elementary rules of that art; and that it would} 
puzzle him to tell the conventional name of any one chord. | 
How, then, has he arrived at the power of writing music in 
parts? He has opened a score, studied it, thought over it, | 
made a relative examination of its parts after his own way, | 
and then setting to work, as the result of this process, has | 
become a composer himself. | 

In the character of his compositions, (as far as opportunity 
has been yet afforded of judging of them) we may trace the 
effect of this unusual and self-depending moyen de parvenir, 
as exercised by such a mind. They are impulsive and 
striking—enriched with occasional passages of fine instru- 
mentation, and touched with visitations of melody—but they 
are deficient in coherence of structure, and in the compre- 
hensiveness of a settled design. They may serve as fresh 
examples to illustrate the old maxim: that genius itself| 
cannot with safety neglect that ordinary discipline which| 











gives familiarity-with the rules and methods of art. 





The most surprising thing (amounting almost to an enig- 
ma) in connection with Ole Bull’s powers of execution, is 
the very small amount of manual practice which he states 
himself to be in the habit of bestowing on the instrument— 
a thing quite at variance with all the received notions as 
well as usage on the subject. His labour is, it appears, 
in by far the greater part, that of the head, and a very 
limited application of the hands suffices to “carry out” 
what he excogitates—to work out his purposes and “ fore. 
gone conclusions.” It sounds nobly, as a proposition, that 
it is the “ mind’s eye,” and not the blind gropings of prac- 
tice, that should show the violinist the way to greatness, and 
give him the knowledge which is power; but alas! com- 
mon natures—nay, all that are not marvellously uncommon, 
find it necessary to draw to the utmost on both these re- 
sources, and cannot spare their hands from the neck of the 
instrument. 

This comparatively trifling amount of manual cultivation, 
however, while it remains on the whole a “ marvel and 
mystery,” may be accepted as a proof in itself of how little 
trick there is in Ole Bull’s performances; for the successful 
display of tricks is essentially dependent on the most assidu- 
ous manipulation—the charlatanerie of the instrument being 
the triumph of the hand, as distinguished from that of the 
mind. To particularize the various merits which belong to 
its execution would lead beyond the limits here proposed. 
His sweet and pure tone—his delicate harmonies—his fre- 
quent and winning duplicity of notes and shakes—his rapid 
and exact staccato, &c., might severally be dwelt upon in 
terms of delight—but brevity forbids. I cannot forbear re- 
ferring, however, to the “ ravishing division” of his consum- 
mate arpeggios, forming a finely-regulated shower of notes, 
rich, round, and most distinct, although wrought out by 
such slight undulations of the bow, as to leave in something 
like a puzzle our notions of cause and consequence. 

To suit the wide range of effects which his fancy some- 
times dictates, it appears that he subjects his violin to some 
kind of alterative process, for which purpose he opens it, to 
his own expression, like an oyster. The manners and con- 
versation of this young man bear an impress of genius which 
it is impossible to mistake, and his occasional sallies of en- 
thusiam serve to impart an increased interest to the abiding 
modesty which tempers and dignifies his character. In 
describing the state of his own mind, under the immediate 
dominion of musical ideas, he pictures it under the forcible 
figure of an alternate heaven and hell; while he speaks of 
the object and intention of his playing as being to raise a 
curtain, as it were, for the admission of those around him 
as participants in the mysteries open to himself. In his 
habits he is very temperate, and wisely avoids wearing out, 
by artificial excitement, the spontaneous ardour of his emi- 
nently vital temperament. The flame of life burns brightly 
within him, and he will not feed it into a self-exhaustive 
blaze—All the ordinary arts and intrigues, by which it is 
so common for men of smaller minds to seek professional 
advancement, seem completely alien to the nature of this 
child of the north. The neglect of these may have served to 
retard for a while the publicity of his powers; but they 
are of an order to ensure independent success. An exten- 
sive and brilliant reputation is before him. 








Mr. Moncrier, in his “ Ellistoniana,” relates the following 
circumstances which occurred while the immortal Ed- 
mund Kean was lessee of the Richmond theatre, and re- 
sided in the dressing-house, which immediately adjoins it, 
though there is no internal communication ; the occupants 
of the dwelling-house being obliged to leave it and come 
out on the green, if they wish to enter the theatre : 


“It happened one afternoon, while the great tragedian was 
advertised to perform his favourite character of Othello—a 
personation that perhaps has never been equalled in histri- 
onic annals—he received a visit from his body-surgeon, who 
had called on him with the kind intention of looking after 
his health. Being at that time perfeetly well, the tragedian 
took upon himself to exchange characters with his medical 
friend, and prescribed some draughts for him, ‘to be taken 
immediately,’ which proved so agreeable, that the dose was 
very soon ordered ‘ to be repeated.’ 

“The pharmacopeia of Kean’s cellar, which contained 
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some of George IV.’s port royal, was not to be declined, 
and occupied in the pleasing parsing of the glasses, the 
hour for commencing the performance arrived much sooner 
than was expected, and Budd, the time-honoured house- 
keeper of the theatre, appeared to summon the tragedian to 
his nightly duty. 

«‘ A crowded house was anxiously expecting him, the or- 
chestra had been rung in three or four times, and had 
scraped through the animated overtunes of old Romberg, 
till at last the spectators began to be impatient, and were 
calling for the tragedian in no very gentle terms. 

“Tn the hilarity of the moment, the illustrious Edmund 
consigned them to the eternal Tophet, and swore that he 


would not leave the house, and go out to perform that even. || 


ing to please any one. If they could get him on the stage, 
without his having to go out of the house, he’d play, but not 
otherwise—if they couldn’t, the audience must be content 
with the performance of his friend the surgeon, who would, 
as usual, give a medical certificate of his, Kean’s indisposi- 
tion. ‘This the surgeon readily agreed to do. 

‘** How was this determination to be got over? 

“Poor Budd was in the greatest perplexity; the ho- 
nest housekeeper began tc fear for the safety of the structure 
intrusted to his care. At length the very exigence of the 
emergency inspired him with an idea. 

“* Aoreed, sir,’ said he. 


ready, and I promise you, you shall not have to go out into 
the air, but shall perform without.’ 

“«T agree to that, friend Budd,’ said Kean, triumphantly, 
seeing no way by which it was to be accomplished ; ‘ but 
you'll find your hopes nipped in the bud here, depend 
on it. 

“We shall see, sir,’ said the housekeeper; ‘ only dress 
and follow me, and you shall very soon find yourself on the 
stage, without the trouble of treading the green.’ 

“ Kean began to black his face, and Budd retired to put 
his project into execution. 

‘Fortunately for the audience of the Richmond theatre 
of that evening, it happened that the coal-cellar of the dwell- 
ing-house was only divided from the pit of the theatre by 
the party-wall that ran through the two structures. 
pitites were very soon astounded by a most mysterious 
knocking in this direction, rivalling that of the far-famed 
Cock-lane ghost. 

“«“ Thump—thump—thump—proceeded in quick succes- 
sion from some invisible Hitites, and in a very few moments 
part of the wall began to give way—bricks and mortar tum- 
bled about in all directions, affording serious apprehensions 
that the whole house was giving way—a cloud of dust arose 
—a large aperture appeared—and from the dark recesses of 
the coal-cellar emerged the triumphant Budd, with the noble 
Moor, the sooty hero of the night, who thus kept his oath, 
and yet did not disappoint the audience. 

“The aperture which forms the communication between 


the dwelling-house and the theatre, through the medium of | 


the coal-cellar, is still in existence, or at least was so very 
lately.” 


The female dynasty is gaining ground. I mentioned in 
a previous letter that a Ladies’ Oyster-shop was opened in 
New-York, and a Ladies’ Reading-room was projected. 
The latter is since organized and about going into operation, 
and meantime, another masculine privilege has gone over to 
the ladies. A Club Bowling-alley has been established in 
Broadway, near Franklin-street, most luxurious in all its 
appointments—carpets, ottomans, dressing-rooms, &c. The 
families subscribing are of the most fashionable cliques, and 
no male foot is suffered to enter this gynesian gymnasium— 
the pins being set up by girls and the attendance exclusively 
feminine. The luxuries remaining to our sex, up to the pre. 
sent time, are fencing and boxing—the usurpation of which 


are probably under consideration. The fashions, you would 


suppose, would scarcely gain by masculinifying, but the la- 
dies are wearing broadcloth cloaks—for a beginning. There 
is another article of male attire which they have long been 





‘ Dress for your part—here are || 
your things—tunic, trunks, burnt cork, and pomatum, all | 


The | 


| said to wear occasionally, but Iam incredulous. Seeing 
| would be believing. 
Mr. Kendall, the popular and adventurous editor of the 
| Picayune, has been “ Lucy-Long”-ing it somewhat over 
| his eagerly-expected book on Mexico, but has lately dis- 
| covered that his celebrity would stand any halt in the trum- 
|peting. He purchased recently a copy of Captain Marry- 
| at’s new book, “* Monsieur Violet,” to go to bed with of a 
| rainy afternoon, and had the pleasure of lying on his back 
| and reading his own adventures amplified in the best style 
|by the author of Peter Simple. Kendall’s letters in the 
Picayune were, of course, the basis of the extended and il- 
| lustrated work he has in press, and this basis Captain Mar- 
| ryat (who is a subscriber to the Picayune) has taken bodily, 
and thereupon built his romance with but a small outlay of 
his own clapboards and shingles. An action of replevin for 
|half the price of the captain’s copyright, would “lie,” I 
| should think,—at least in the court of equity. Mr. Kendall, 
|| I had nearly forgotten to say, is spoken ill of in one portion 
| of the captain’s book, and his rejoinder has appeared in the 
| Courier. 
| Ihave been looking through the new publication called 
|| “ Etiquette, by Count D’Orsay.” That D’Orsay revised the 
| book and lent it his name “ for a consideration,” I think 


| very possible, but there is, to my thinking, internal evidence 
| in its style that he did not write it. There is an acquaint- 
| ance with vulgarity, and a facility of “ hitting it on the raw,” 
| which could only have been acquired by a conversance of 
|| fellowship with vulgar people, and D’Orsay knows as much 
| of such matters as the thistle-down while afloat knows of 

the mud it floats over. Beside, the vulgarities are dwelt 
| upon with a kind of unction totally foreign to D’Orsay’s na- 
| ture. He is a most kindly, as well as delicate and fastidious 
|| man, and his mind would instinctively avoid the knowledge 





|| of such matters, let alone the qualifying himself to describe 
| them graphically. From one or two little anecdotes told in 
| the book, I trace its authority toa Mr. Abraham Hayward, 
a frequenter of many different strata of London society, and 
|| probably the best judge in England of what is “ genteel,” 
| by knowing better than anybody in England what is vulgar. 
| It is undoubtedly an invaluable book, and circulated in one 
| of these mammoth editions at the shilling price, it will pre. 
| pare Americans of all classes, if they sin against good man- 
| ners at all, to sin with knowledge—taking away at least the 
ridicule of the matter. 
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DIGRESSIVE LETTER TO THE RE/ Pes 
Dear pastoral-minded, centrifugally-bent, and moderately 
well-off reader, 

I address you “ with all the honours,” to be quite sure 
that my letter be not misapplied. We, the parties in this 
correspondence, are neither rich nor poor ;—as they express 
it elegantly in the mother country, “ neither nob nor snob.” 
I would the critics had not the trick of calling the having 
one’s own way “ affectation ;” else would I, (simple, though 
I am,) coin for my own use, since the language is deficient 
in them, some of those epithets, descriptive of a class, which 
are at the same time so crisp, definite and expressive. For 
| instance: were I to address a letter to a young man of a 
certain style, (a very prevalent style indeed,) and wish to 
convey from the first word my appreciation of the character 
at which I aimed, I should be compelled to use the follow- 
ing circumlocution:—My dear universally-bencvolent,— 
i. e., — spending-all-the-money-you-can-get-and-making- 
love-to-all.the-toomen-you-see, young man. — Now, the 
French have a gracious and modest dissyllable for all this. 
\| The word expansif expresses it all. How much briefer, and 
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more courteous, in the case just supposed, could I commence 
in English with My dear expansive! Again: in English, 
we should say, Oh, you-all-things-to-all-men,—who-say- 
you - have - no - prejudices, — but - are - understood - by - your- 
Sriends-to-mean-no-principles ! but in German they phrase 
it, quite short, Oh many-sided! Understand me not as 
leaning at all to Carlyle’s system of personification and word- 
linking. Two and three are five is better than Two and 
Three died when Five was born, though this is but a mode- | 
rate illustration of Carlylism. I would introduce no new epi- | 
thet that is not the essence of a phrase, no new-linked || 
words that are not the chord of a circumlocutory arc. 

Touching my trade :— 

In the matter of pen-craft, I confess to a miserly disposi- 
tion, yearly increasing. It is natural, I suppose, to tuck up || 
close the skirts of those habits in which we run for our lives, i 
(or livings,) and it is not inconsistent, I would fain hope, || 
with prodigality of other belongings. In my college days, || 
ere I discovered that a bore in my brains would produce any || 
better metal than brass, (bored since for “tin,”) I had a most | 
spendthrift passion for correspondence. Now—paid duly for | 
my blotted sheet—I think with penitential avarice of the | 
words I have run through! | 

People are apt to fancy it is a natural amusement—labo- | 
rum dulce lenimen—for an author to write letters, epitaphs, \ 
&c. But there are two animals at least, who might differ | 
from that opinion—the author, and the baker’s horse, out on || 
a Sunday’s excursion, in the baker’s pleasure-wagon. The || 
truth is, that the tax on authors, in this particular, is a dis- || 
ease in the literary system, and since it is not likely to be || 
cured while the human race want autographs, epitaphs, || 
epithalamia, and opinions on MSS., the solace seems to lie y 
in the expediency of fat Jack—we should “ turn the disease |! 
into commodity.” If every third epitaph in the graveyards | 
of this country be not by the author of , &e. &e. all I) 
can say is, there must be a very considerable number of 
gravestores; and I am only sorry that I did not take out| 
copyrights from the start, and sérve injunctions on plagiar. | 
izing stone-cutters. Here is a letter now from a gentleman | 
in Arkansas, (whose grammar, by the way, is not very pel- | 
lucid,) informing me that his wife is dead, and giving me an 
inventory of her virtues; and I am requested to write the | 

| 











lady’s epitaph, and send it on in time for the expectant mar- 
ble. Of course I am extremely sorry the lady is dead, and | 
since she was “ such a pagoda of perfection,” as Mrs. Rams- 
bottom would say, very sorry I had not the pleasure of her | 
acquaintance ; but my “ head” is not “‘ waters,” (nor am [| 
teetotaller enough to wish it were,) and I cannot weep for 
all the nice women who die, though grieved to think this | 
particular style of person should diminish. Ours is a most 
romantic nation, for it would seem that there are few who | 
do not think their private sorrows worthy of poetry, and the 
distinction between meum and tuum, (as to the authors,) | 
having long ago been broken down by our copyright robbe- | 
ries, the time and brains of poets are considered common | 
property. People, accustomed to call for poetry when they | 
want it, look upon the poet, guoad hoc, as they do upon the 
town-pump, and would be as much surprised at a charge for | 








One of the lesser evils of this appetite for sympathy in 
rhyme, is-the very natural forgetfulness of a man absorbed 
in grief, touching the trifle of postage. Reading a death in 
the newspaper affects me, now, like seeing myself charged 
with eighteen and three-quarter cents at the grocer’s. If I 
were writing from the “ palace of truth,” to one of my “ be- 
reaved husbands,” I should still stoutly assure him of my 
sympathy, having lost one and sixpence by the same melan- 
choly event. My bill of mortality, (postage, they call it,) 
would frank me for broiled oysters at Florence’s, the year 
round, and, begging pardon of the survivors, (not the oyster- 


| shells,) I should like it in that shape quite as well. 


Hereafter, I shall make an effort to transfer the cipher to 
the other side of the unit. If called upon to mourn, (in 
black and white,) for people I never before heard of, I pro- 
pose to send my effusion as “*‘ commodity,” to the first ** en- 
terprising publisher” who pays. Honour bright as to by- 
gones—let them be by-gones! Indeed, they are mostly too 
personal to interest the public, one of the most felicitous of 
my elegies, turning, (by request,) on the deceased’s “ fasci- 
nating and love-inspiring lisps.” But in all composed, after 
this date, I shall contrive so to generalize on the virtues and 
accomplishments commemorated, that the eulogy will apply 
promiscuously to all over-rated relatives—of course, forming, 
for a literary magazine, an attraction which comes home to 
every subscriber’s business and bosom. I may premise, by 
the way, that my advertisement to this effect would be ad- 
dressed only to mourners of my own sex, and that ladies, as 
is hardly necessary to mention, are supplied with epitaphs 
on their husbands, without publicity or charge ; though it is 
a curious fact that my customers, in the epitaph line, have 
hitherto been widowers only! Whether widows choose 
usually some other vehicle for the expression of their grief, 
preferring that it should be recorded on tablets less durable 
than marble, (pardon me! more durable!) I have no 
data for deciding. I merely contribute this fact also to 
statistics, 


“ Pray, how does that face deserve framing and glazing?” 
asked a visiter, to-day. The question had been asked be- 
fore. It is a copy from a head in some old picture—one of 
a series of studies from the ancient masters, lithographed in 
France. It represents a peasant of the campagna, and cer- 
tainly, in Broadway, she would pass for a coarse woman, 
and not beautiful for a coarse one. I have been brought to 
think the head coarse and plain, however, by being often 
called on to defend it. I did not think so when I bought it 
in a print-shop in London. I do not now, unless under 
catechism. 

To me, the whole climate of Italy is expressed in the face 
of that Contadina. It is a large, cubical-edged, massy style 
of feature, which, born in Scotland, would have been sin- 
gularly harsh and inflexible. There is no refinement in it 
now, and, to be sure, little mobility or thought—but it is a 
face in which there is no resistance. ‘That is its peculiarity. 
The heavy eyelid droops in indolent animal repose. The 
lips are drowsily sweet. The nostrils seem never to have 


poetry as for water. Possibly it is one of the features of a | been distended nor contracted. The muscles of the lips and 
new country. I have lived in a neighbourhood where the stop- || cheeks have never tingled nor parched. It is a face on 
ping of a man who should be taking what fruit he wanted which a harsh wind never blew. If the woman be forty, 
from your garden, or what fuel he wanted from your woods, i those features have been forty years sleeping in balm—en- 
would surprise him as much as stopping his nostrils with || joying only—resisting, enduring never. No one could look 
corks, till he was off your premises; and with fruit and fuel, || on it and fancy it had ever suffered or been uncomfortable, 
perhaps, time and brains may assume a value. At present, | or dreaded wind or sun, summer or winter. A picture of 
(it may as well be recorded among the statistics of the coun- ! St. Peter’s—a mosaic of Pastum—a print of Vesuvius or 
try,) poets, lumber and watermelons are among the “ inalien- | the Campanile—none of the common souvenirs of travel 
able rights of freemen.” would be to me half so redolent of Italy. 
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